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FLEISCHMANN’S 
- COMPRESSED YEAST 


HAS NO EQUAL. 
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The Ideal Garments fer Particular Men | 
Scientifically constructed with an 
elastic insertion thatmakes themfitand:, 
makes them comfortable at all times." | 
The Scriven Improved Elastic Seam } 
Drawers are made in a variety of popular 
Fabrics, in full and knee lengths. For | 
sale by good haberdashers generally. 
Send for booklet today describing the various 
styles. This booklet also contains a com chen- 
sive treatise on Physical Culture for the busy 
business man. It's free. 


J. A. SCRIVEN CO., Sele Manufacturers, | 
16-18 East 5th Street, - New York 





Goes to Every State in the Union 


Samples on Request 


Morotock 
Manufacturing Company 


Overalls; Work Shirts, Corduroy Pants 


Khaki 
Danville, Va. 


Covert 


}summer Suits 
Pin Check 














—Home= 
Telephone 
Company 


of Michigan 





LOCAL AND LONG, 
DISTANCE 





INSTANT SERVICE 





This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
of America 











1898898 





When you purchase Custom 
Made Clothing insist on having 
this Label attached to each gar- 
ment. 


JOHN B. LENNON, 
a General Secretary. 
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U. G. W. of A. UNION LABELS 





SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANCH 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 


UNITE 
mRHERS 


MADE TSO ORDER 













1041144 
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Look For This Label 


On Made-to-Measure Clothing, Ready-M 


ade 


Clothing, Shirts, Overalls, Aprons, Duck Goods, 


Etc., Etc. 


To All Affiliated Organizations 


Of the A. F. of L.—Don’t forget us and we will 


remember you. 


All Clothing, Shirts, Overalls, Aprons, Etc., 


Bearing this Label is made by members of 
United Garment Workers of America. 


the 





ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 








1041144 
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United Garment Workers of America 


117 Bible Heuse 
New York 
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Good Rubbers 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 


* 
| 
‘ 
5 AMERICAN BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 
* 

: 

* 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. They are sold by the 


United StatesRubberCo. 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all over the United States. 


i iiinaialiniaeeactearinertaneee enamel 


POWER SERVICE 


You can’t write letters and shovel coal at the 
same time. You can’t give proper attention to 
the important details of your business and at the 
same time be annoyed by the petty troubles of a 
private power plant. 

You can sell us your products cheaper than we 
can make them—we can sell you Electric Power 
for less money than it costs you to generate it. 

If your power plant is located in Philadelphia, 
we will makeall preliminary tests and estimates 
free of charge. May we serve you? 


The Philadelpbia Electric Co. 


Tenth and Chestnat Streets 


7 
| 
. 
| 
| 
| 
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NAMED SHOES 
At 
WORKERS UNION 
FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN 
NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 

No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union, 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 





Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
246 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Joun F, Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Baine, Sec.-Treas, 


2, Ghe 
/ UNDERWOOD 


~—==d for Speed, 

Durability, 

Light Action and Visible 
Writing. 


The Machine You 
Will Eventually Buy 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., 
241 Broadway, New York. 

















Telephone 576 Morningside 


JOHN C. RODGERS 
Contractor 
Pod 


121 West 125th St. New York 











* Do Kiss me, dear,” 
The youth insisted 
As ‘round her waist 


“If youll agree 





Gum for me.” 


LouISVILLE. Ky. 


New Orleans, La. 


The Purest and Cleanest Gum Ever Made 





One arm he twisted. 


“TI will,” she laughed, 


To get some ’ Kis-Me’ 


American Chicle Co. 
Kis-Me Gum Factory, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HIS-ME GUM 


“KIS-ME” 


CHEWING GUM. 


The Popular 
Favorite 


Assorted Flavors 


London, England 
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“MORSF” 


Reamers, Cutters, Taps, Taper 
Pins, etc. 


are used extensively by makers of Automobiles 
because they know the best are the least ex- 
pensive. 

The steel is the best. 

The size accurate. 

The temper right. 

The tools strong and well made. 

The work satisfactory. 











Salaries Raised 
Every Month 








Just to prove that we can raise your 
salary. 

And if one thing more than another 
proves the ability of the International 





Be sure and buy tools marked 


‘*“MORSE”’ 


Send for illustrated catalogue FREE to all. 


Morse Twist Drill and Machine Co. 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Correspondence Schools, of Scranton, 
Pa., to raise the salaries of poorly paid 
but ambitious men and women it is the 
monthly average of 300 letters volun- 
tarily written by students telling of 
salaries raised and positions bettered by 
I.C.S. Training. In one year I.C.S. 
trained men received increases in salary 
amounting to over twenty million dol- 
lars! These results prove that I.C.S. 
Training is the most powerful force for 
prom >tion in the world. 

Hundreds in the poorest circumstances 
have taken the first step to befter them- 
selves by using an I.C.S. coupon, and 
have doubled, tripled, and quadrupled 
their earnings. You can do the same if 
you have the will power to start. You do 
nct have to lose time from your present 
work, leave home, or buy books. Onlya 
small part of your spare time is required. 
Mark and mail the coupon NOW. 











Are Your Sox Insured? 


~e~- 


floleproof 
Hosiery 





eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee ee 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 844, Scranton, Pa. 
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Name 


Advertisement Writer 
Show-Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Ornamental Designer 
IMustrator 

Civil Service 

Chemist 

Textile-Mill Superintendent 
French fe Edison 


Spanish } Phonograph 





Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I can 
qualify ior a larger salary and advancement to the position before 
which I have marked X 

Bookkeeper Electrician, 
Stenographer Electrical Engineer 


Electric-Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Foreman Plumber 
Mining Engineer 











. 
@ Street and No. — 
. 


, —- 


AESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSHSSOSee 


State 





PoE SHEE SEES OSES ES ESS 








Holeproof Sox 


The Original Guaranteed Sox, are 
guaranteed for 6 months against holes. 
Ask your dealer. 


Manufactured by 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Buys the Material 
Needed to Build 
This Home! 


Priceincludes Blue Prints, Architect's 
Specifications; Full Details; Working 
Plans and Itemized List of Material. 
This is the greatest bargain offer ever 
advertised. 





OUR HOUSE DESIGN No. 126 

This beantiful little house is a great favorite with those who 
lke the old English style of architecture. ereare three 
Tooms, hallway aad pantry on the first floor with four com- 
fortable chambers and bath room on the second floor, 
Though of moderate size, it is compact and delightfa’ 

. In design it shows a happy blending of the 
with the ornamen' Its cost is scarcely more than a 
tage and its value than a house doubie its size, 


We Save You Big Money on Lumber and Building Material! 


The Chicago House Wrecking Co, is the largest concern in the world devoted to the sale of Lumber, Plumbing, Heating Apparatus 


and Building Material direct to the consumer. 


‘0 one else can make you an offer like the one shown above. 


to furnish 


We propose 
you everything needed for the construction of this building except Plumbing, Heating and Masonry material. Write for exact details 
specifications misunderstanding, 


of what we furnish. It will bein accordance with our 


How We Operate: 
We purchase at Sheriffs’ Sales, Receivers’ Sales and Manufac- 
turers’ Sales, besides owning outright sawmills and lumber yards. 
Usually when you purchase your building material for the complete 
home shown above, elsewhere, it will cost you from 50 to 60 per cent 
more than we ask for it. By our “direct to you” methods we 
aliminate several middlemen's profits. We can prove this to you. 


What our Stock Consists of: 


We have everything needed in Building Material for a build- 
ing of any sort. Lumber, Sash, Doors, Millwork, Stractural iron, 
Pipe, Valves and Fittings, Steel and Prepared Roofing. We also 
bave Machinery, Hardware, Furniture, Househoid Goods, Office 
Fixtures, Wire Fencing—in fact, anything required to build or 
equip. Everything for the Home, the Office. tLe Factory or the 
Field. Send us your carpenter's or contractor's bill for our low 
estimate. We will prove our ability to save you money. WRITE 
US TODAY, giving a complete list of everything you need. 


» Which are so clear that there will be no possible 


Free Book of Plans! 
We publish a handsome, illustrated book containing designsof 
Bungalows, Barns, Houses, etc. We can the 
al complete for any of these designs, This book is mailed 
free to those who correctly fill in the coupon below. Even if you 
have no immediate intention of building, we advise thet ycuobtaia 
acopy of our FREE BOOK OF PLANS. It's a valuable book. 


Our Guarantee! 


This company has a capital stock and surplus of ever 

We guarantee absolute satisfaction in detail. 
If you buy any material from us not as represented, we will take it 
back at our freight expense and return yout money. We recog. 
pize the virtue of a satisfied customer. We will in every instance 
‘Make Good.” Thousands of satisfied customers prove this. We 
refer youto any bank or banker anywhere. Look us up in the 
Mercantile Agencies, Ask any Company. Write to the 








Express 
publisher of this publication. Our ibility is tioned 








High Grade Bathroom Outfits! 
pan ak 
Re “Se: Ge see 


SE, 0 ore a ™, Lan 
Price ot this Bathroom Outfit, our plumber wou 
- $37 ou about 600.00 for 
thissame outfit. This is a positive fact. It’s only one of ten 
b complete outfits that we are oGering 06 = ing 
825.00 to $100.00. Our catalog describes them in detail. 
meed the book if you want to keep posted on up-to-date business 
methods. Get our prices on Pipeand Fittings. Write us today, 





—_———— —— 
Send Us This Coupon 
ee ee Go 

Chicago House Wrecking Co,: 

. , atl ne W 

Isaw this ad. in Amer. Federationist. {4 catalog ful 


Fm tn the oom 
send you such 
cds, ° 


showin, 


history and 
handise that we 





Tam interested in 








Our free “Boo! 


in this 











Hot Water Heating Plants ! 


We furnish new complete hot water heat! 
outfits at half the usual prices, Our pro 
tion includes all 7 YP . specifi 
tions, blue printsand detailed instructions; 
so that rdinary mechanic handy va 





hot water heating outfit. 
, We also have hot air furnaces, 
_¥4" Our booklet 4n heating plants 
tells every feature of the heating question. 
Wecan quote radiators & h ly. 
Whether you buy from us or not it isa valu- 
able book for you to own, Write us Vv. 





bry, 
€ time ™ 
— 

— 








Free Publications! 
eee 
to the left and we will 
blish a 
vilustrated 


our goods at Sheriffs’, Receivers’and Manu- 

factu "Sales. Ask 

Our Book on Plumbing and Deati: 

tus contains 150 pes of useful 
of Plans” is 





Wat ly Outfits! 
ater Supp y 


Modern Air Pressure Water Pappy or 

tems at prices ranging from €48.00 to 

They are strictly new, first-class and com 

plete in every detail. It makes no differ 

ence whether you live in the country, y 
city comfort at little ex» 


as best suits your 
600 page mammoth 
. giving our business 
the vast lines of 
veforsale. We buy 


for Catalog No.9 


described 
t. savinz. 





line 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., 35th & Iron Sts. Chicago. 
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MORE THAN 


325,000 


PEOPLE BUY 


Chicago Daily News 


every day, and probably more than 


READING 
HARDWARE CoO. 


Makers of 


Builders’ Hardware 
Fine Door Locks 
The “ Ogden” Check 
Gas, Electric and 
Combination Fixtures 





“ Reading ” 
Lawn Mowers 








1 ,900,000 Landon Design. 
FACTORIES: 
read it. Why? Because they believe READING, PA. 
it prints all the news and tells NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
. 50-52 Franklin St. 105 Lake St. 
the truth about it. PHILADELPHIA, 
617 Market St. 
Accident 
and Health 
Insurance 


The Martin-Senour 
COMPANY 


HIGH-GRADE 
PAINTS 


CHICAGO - $MONTREAL 


Protect Your Wages 


SECURITY 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Capital Paid, $100,000.00 
INDIANAPOLIS .- - - IND. 

















BECK WITH-CHANDLER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hiah-Grade Uarnishes 











NEWARK, N.J. NEW YORK 
201 EmMmeETT STREET 320 FirTH AVENUE 
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NO NORMAL MAN 


would want to end his life as a dependent. No insurable man 

need do so. A Prudential Monthly Income Endowment policy will 

support him when he can no longer work. A little sacrifice now 
means comfort later on. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO., OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 











Send for Information. 


— JOHN F. DRYDEN, Presipent. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 














UNITED CLOTH HAT AND 
CAP MAKERS UPPER 


OF NORTH AMERICA. ANEW YORK ST 


MAIN OFFICE, 66-68 EAST FOURTH STREET 
wew voraicity. 


Loose 
Beware Be labels 
of in the 
Bogus and hands of 
Imitation storekeep- 
Labels ers are 


counter- 





feits. 


The oniy : enuine Label indorsed by American 


Federation of Labor and Organized BOTTLED wc BREWERY 


Labor in general. 























PRENTISS PATENT VISES 


Por a Quarter of a Century the popular, high-grade 


Bush & Gerts Piano 
has been ‘before the public 

50,000 of these popular instruments have been 
made and sold and manufactured by union labor 
during the past twelve years. 

The BUSH & GERTS PIANO has been the only 
exclusively Union Label piano made. Each and every 
member of the American Federation of every local 
trade labor union we desire to impress with this fact, 
and when you get ready to purchase a thoroughly 
reliable, durable, high-grade instrument, if you do 
not find our goods represented in your own cit 
or town, send direct to us for catalog and full 
information. 


PRENTISS VISE COMPANY Suse & Gants PLANO CO. 


NEW YORK Bush Temple of Music CHICAGO 
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The Dutch Boy 


Painter 


HE DUTCH BOY PAINTER 

T stands for honesty in paint mate- 
P| rials and skilled workmanship in 
ZN painting. Every Influence be- 
hind the Dutch Boy Painter 
trade-mark is directed toward helping the 
trained workman against the pretender. 

@ Property-owners who need paint to 
protect their buildings can not do better 
than to use Dutch Boy Painter White 
Lead and pure Linseed Oil. The good 
painter and good material are always Se 
most economical in the end. 














Sa: 
National Lead Co. 


NEW YORK BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
PHILADELPHIA (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 
PITTSBURG (National Lead & Oil Co.) 





Interlocking Rubber Tiling 





Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and 
thoroughly sanitary, more durable than stone 
or earthen tiles, elegant in appearance, manu- 
factured ina carefully selected variety of colors. 
Endorsed by the best architects and engineers. 
A perfect floor for business offices, banking 
rooms, court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard 
rooms, smoking rooms, cafes, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, hotels, bath rooms, 
kitchens; etc. 

Samples, estimates, and special designs fur- 
nished upon application, 


Beware of infringers. Patented. 
Manufactured solely by 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING Co., Ltd., 
9] and 93 Chambers St., New York. 




















When You are in NEW YORK, 
why not stop at 
the 


Hotel Willison 


OPP. 133rd STATION, 3rd AVENUE ‘‘L’’ 


The Bachelors’ Home 


Willis Avenue and 134th Street 


Convenient to Subway, Elevated and all 
Surface car lines. 

A new and modern 100-room fireproof 
house withaccommodations equal to any Broad- 
way hotel at half the price. 

Showers and plunge baths free to guests. 
Turkish and Russian baths seventy-five cents. 


Restaurant service a la carte at 
moderate prices. 


Rates for Rooms $1.00 per Day 
and upwards. 


Special Rates by the Week. Write for Booklet 
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FLORY HOISTING ENGINES | scams 


ELECTRIC 











Adapted for Contractors, Pile Driving, 

Bridge Building, Mines, Quarries, and 

Dredging :: :: Suspension Cableways 
GET OUR CATALOG AND PRICES 


S. FLORY MFG. CO. :: :: Bangor, Pa. 


























Ask any of your friends who use 


e oJ 
Lion cca..Mailk 
Condensed 

if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in-this country or anywhere else. 

We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 











The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 NUDSON STREET NEW YORK 








FRAZER AXLE GREASE 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


NO WELL EQUIPPED STABLE 
SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


Frazer Axle Grease. Frazer Stock Food. 
Frazer Harness Oil. Frazer Hoof Oil. 
Frazer Harness Soap. Frazer Axle Oil. 


FRAZER LUBRICATOR COMPANY, 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
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ALLCOCK’S 
Bunion Plasters 
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WRITE FOR GRAND FREE MILLWORK CATALOG 


, for this Howse Build, Remodel or Repair a House 





$619 at HALF USUAL COST 


We will supply you with high-grade, guaranteed Build- 
ing Material—the best made in America—at an actual 
cash saving of HALF the regular retail dealers’ prices. 


Doors, 77 Cents and up 
Windows, 63 Cents up 
Corner Blocks, 2 Cts. 4) 
Porch Columns, $1.85 up | 


Building Material Bargains 


Including Doors, Windows, Mouldings, Stairs and 
Porches—Flooring, Finish and LUMBER 
Get our prices on everything you need to build a new 
house or modernize an old one. Free Catalog offers 
5000 Bargains—the very latest designs in Millwork, 
approved by best architects. Quality, Satisfaction 
and Safe Delivery Guaranteed Anywhere. 
terial in Oak and Yel- 
low Pine. Our designs 
admit of many variations. 
Our prices save you from 
$60 to $125 on a complete 
flight of stairs. See Catalog 
for latest stair designs. 


We saved our customers a million dollars in 
. 
Estimates FREE 













1908. We ship everywhere under an absolute 
guarantee of quality, safe delivery and satis- 
faction. Money refunded and freight paid 
both ways if goods are not as represented. 
Write for Grand Free Millwork Catalog. 
GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY 
1g51 Case Street Davenport, lowa 
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“Her Answer.” 





Beware of Imitations 


An unscrupulous 
NOT MADE BY A TRUST manufacturer is 


pushing uponthe 





— 


<.% (i 











market a miser- 


C E N T RA L able imitation of 
Central 


Union 
trying to fool 
smokers by the 
name and out- 
ward appearance 
of the package. 
No other manu- 


She:— ‘You find life lines and health lines, but 
have | no beauty lines?” 

He:—(gallantly) ‘“‘Your beauty has no lines—nor 
wrinkles. the very magic of your beauty must 


disvel them.”’ 
She:—‘“‘You’d better say themagicof my Pompeian” facturercan make 
And she spoke tru:y, for while Pompeian Massage 
Cream works in the most rational way the results Central 
are little short of magical. It is rapidly becoming CUT PLUG Union 
a toilet necessity as well as a luxury, and an occa- . 


sional massage with this “‘wonder worker” will for the reason 


not only drive away unlovely wrinkles and biem- 


that they don’t 


SMOAE OR CHEW. 

















ishes but will insure a clear, fresh, velvety skin, 
with all the charm which that implies, know how. 
4 Massage The genuine can 
Pompeian Crean. be distinguished 
° by op scrutiny 
“ ’ ” an odacco 
Don'tenvy a good complexion, use Pompeian and have one” = Foil Package. Price, & Cents Workers’ Union 
TRIAL JAR SFNT for 6c. in stamps or coin, Label. 
50c.,75c¢. 1$1per jar. 
avrinchimn naam Do Not Be Talked Into Trying Any Other 
Library slips saved means Magazines free; one slip in every package. 
The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 98 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. boa Union Made in an Independent Factory 











Che 
SALANT @ SALANT HKRarma of Labor 
AND OTHER VERSES 


° By FRANK K. FOSTER 
Work for the 
Pp. 250; CLotn, $1.00; Paper, 50c. PuBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR 


116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON. 





WHOLESALE TRADE 


“The author has caught the atmosphere of the labor 
world. The underside of the everyday Life of the shops and 
74 Leonard Street - - New York streets is vividly portrayed,”’-—Boston Daily Post. 

















“We Issue Surety Bonds” From Ocean to Ocean, From Canada to Mexico 


THE TITLE GUARANTY 
& SURETY COMPANY 


Home Office: SCRANTON, PA. 
Capital and Surplus over $1,250,000 
L. A. Watres, Pres.; Jos. A. Sinn, Mgr. Surety Dept.; J. H. Law, Sec 
——— BRANCH OFFICES: ——__—_—_ 
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Supreme Court of the GAnited States. 


OCTOBER TERM, 1909. 


EX PARTE SAMUEL GOMPERS, JOHN MITCHELL, AND FRANK 
MORRISON, PETITIONERS. 


PETITION FOR THE ISSUANCE OF A WRIT OF CERTIORARI REQUIRING THE COURT 
OF APPEALS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TO CERTIFY TO THE SUPREME 
COURT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR ITS REVISION AND DETERMINATION 
THE APPEAL TAKEN BY THE PETITIONERS AGAINST THE BUCK’S STOVE AND 
RANGE COMPANY, BEING CAUSE NO. 1990, IN SAID COURT. 


To the Honorable the Chief Justice and Asso- 
ciate Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States : 

The Petition of Samuel Gompers, John 
Mitchell, and Frank Morrison, respectfully 
represents as follows: 

4. The petitioners are all citizens of the 
United States, the said Samuel Gompers 
being a resident of the State of New York, 
and the said John Mitchell and Frank 
Morrison being residents of the State of 
Illinois. 

2. That heretofore, to wit, on the 17th 
day of August, 1907, there was filed in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
a cause known as Equity No. 27305, and 
entitled, ‘‘The Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company, plaintiff, vs. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Samuel Gompers, John 


Mitchell and Frank Morrison, e¢ a/.,’’ the 
purpose of which was to obtain the issuance 
of a writ of injunction against the defend- 
ants, the prayers of the bill of complaint 
being as follows: 


‘That your Honors do grant unto the plaintiff a 
writ of injunction, commanding that said defend- 
ant The American Federation of Labor, the offi- 
cers and members thereof, the individual members 
defendants named in this bill of complaint as indi- 
viduals and as members, officers and agents of the 
said The American Federatien of Labor, and each 
and all of said defendants, their agents, servants, 
attorneys, confederates and all persons acting in 
aid of, or conjunction with them, or any of them 
be perpetually restrained or enjoined: 

(a) ‘‘From in any manner carrying on said con- 
ae to restrain and destroy the business of the 
plaintiff, and from conspiring to prevent the plain- 
tiff from carrying on its lawful business; 

(5) ‘‘From agreeing or combining or conspiring 
to injure, destroy or in any manner interfere with 
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the plaintiff’s business or with the sale of the prod- 
uct of the plaintiff’s factory or business, by the 
plaintiff, or by any other person, firm or corpora- 
tion; 

(c) ‘From boycotting or agreeing, or attempt- 
ing to boycott, and from threatening to boycott, 
declaring or continuing a boycott against the plain- 
tiff, or plaintiff’s business, or the product of plain- 
tiff’s factory, or any person, firm or corporation 
for the purpose of preventing or attempting to 
prevent, or thereby preventing or interfering with 
the regular operation and conduct of plaintiff’s 
business or the shipment, sales, or trade in the 
product of the plaintiff’s factory, or sold by or 
through the plaintiff, and from abetting, aiding or 
assisting in such boycott. 

(d) ‘‘From printing, issuing, publishing, or dis- 
tributing through the mails, or by any other means 
whatever any copy or copies of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, which contain the names of the 
plaintiff or of the product of its factory in the 
‘We Don’t Patronize’ or the ‘Unfair’ lists of the 
American Federation of Labor, or which contains 
any statement that the plaintiff or its product is 
unfair or has been placed on the ‘We Don’t Pa- 
tronize’ list or is to be or should be boycotted; 

(e) ‘‘From publishing or otherwise circulating 
in combination, or in pursuance of any conspiracy 
or agreement as aforesaid, in writing or orally, 
statements or representations advertising or calling 
attention to, or calling attention of the plaintiff's 
customers, or of dealers, or tradesmen, or other 
public to any boycott against the plaintiff, or 
against the product of plaintiff’s factory; or that, 
or to the effect that, the plaintiff, plaintiff's fac- 
tory, or plaintiff’s product, or the stoves, ranges, 
heating apparatus, or other products made or sold 
by the plaintiff, are or were unfair or have been 
declared unfair, or should not be purchased or 
dealt in or handled by any dealer or tradesmen or 
the public; 

(f) ‘‘From representing or stating to customers 
of plaintiff or dealers, or the public, that plaintiff's 
factory, plaintiff’s business or plaintiff's stoves, 
ranges and heating apparatus or the product of 

laintiff’s factory or either or any of them are un- 

air or have been boycotted, or should not be 
dealt in or dealt with or sold, or any representa- 
tion or statement or like effect, or import for the 
ane of injuring or interfering with plaintiff's 
usiness or with the sales of stoves, ranges and 
heating apparatus made by the plaintiff, or for the 
purpose, last aforesaid, of coercing or inducing, or 
attempting to coerce or induce, any such dealer, 
person, firm or corporation, or the public, not to 
purchase, use, buy, trade in, deal in, or have pos- 
session in stoves, ranges and heating apparatus 
made by the plaintiff or the product of plaintiff's 
factory; 

(g) ‘‘From threatening, or intimidating the 
customers of the plaintiff, or the public, or persons 
buying from the plaintiff or persons buying the 
product of plaintiff's factory from any other per- 
son, firm or corporation by any means alleged in 
the complaint, and from doing any of the said 
acts in aid of such conspiracy or combination, 
and from injuring the business of the plaintiff 
thereby; 

(A) “From giving any orders or directions to 
the committees, associations, officers, agents, or 
others, for the performance of any acts or threats 


a 


hereinbefore sought to be enjoined, and from in 
any manner whatsoever impeding, obstructing or 
interfering with the regular operation and conduct 
of the business of the plaintiff; 

(¢) ‘‘From in any manner carrying on said con- 
spiracy to restrain and prevent the plaintiff from 
carrying on trade and commerce in its products 
with its customers in the Territories and various 
States of the Union, other than Missouri, as well 
as in Missouri, or to restrain or prevent such cus- 
tomers from buying the plaintiff's product or 
dealing in it or to narrow and destroy the market 
for the product of the plaintiff’s factory in the 
Territories and various States of the Union other 
than Missouri, as well as in Missofri, or to restrain 
and prevent the shipment of its product from its 
factory in St. Louis, Missouri, to customers in the 
Territories and various States of the Union other 
than Missouri, as well as in Missouri, and from 
doing any act or using any means alleged in the 
complaint for that purpose, and from injuring the 
business or property of the plaintiff thereby. 

(7) ‘‘And in the meantime, that the said defend- 
ants, each and all of them, their agents, servants, 
attorneys and all persons acting in aid of, or in 
conjunction with them, or any of them, be re- 
strained and enjoined temporarily and pending 
the hearing of this cause until a decree disposing 
of the same herein shall have been made, from 
doing all and any of the acts or things just herein- 
before set forth. 

“And also a temporary restraining order be 
issued in the premises until a hearing shall have 
been had upon the plaintiff’s application herein 
for an injunction pendente lite.’’ 


That, after a hearing had, the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, by Mr. 
Justice Gould, passed an order pendente lite 
restraining the defendants, which decree 
became operative on December 23, 1907, 
and in substance was embodied in the final 
decree filed by Mr. Chief Justice Clabaugh, 
on March 23, 1908, reading as follows 
(Record, pages 4 and 5): 

“The above-entitled cause, coming on at this 
time for final hearing, and having been submitted 
to the court by the respective parties, through 
their solicitors, upon the pleadings and evidence, 
and having been duly considered, it is thereupon 
by the court this 23d day of March, A. D. 1908, 
adjudged, ordered, and decreed that the defend- 
ants, The American Federation of Labor, Samuel 
Gompers, Frank Morrison, John B. Lennon, James 
Duncan, John Mitchell, James O’Connell, Max 
Morris, Denis A. Hayes, Daniel J. Keefe, William 
D. Huber, Joseph F. Valentine, Rodney L. Thix- 
ton, Clinton O. Buckingham, Herman C. Poppe, 
Arthur J. Williams, Samuel R. Cooper, and 
Edward LL. Hickman, their and each of their 
agents, servants, attorneys, confederates, and any 
and all persons acting in aid of or in conjunction 
with them or any of them, be, and they hereby 
are, perpetually restrained and enjoined from con- 
spiring, agreeing or combining in any manner to 
restrain, obstruct or destroy the business of the 
complainant, or to prevent the complainant from 
catrying on the same without interference from 
them or any of them, and from interfering in any 
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manner with the sale of the product of the com- 
plainant’s factory or business by defendants or by 
any other person, firm, or corporation, and from 
declaring or threatening any boycott against the 
complainant, or its business or the product of its 
factory, or against any person, firm or corporation 
engaged in handling or selling the said product 
and from abetting, aiding or assisting in any such 
boycott, and from printing, issuing, publishing or 
distributing through the mails, or in any other 
manner, any copies or copy of the American Fed- 
erationist or any other printed or written news- 
paper, magazine, circular, letter, or other docu- 
ment or instrument whatsoever, which shall con- 
tain or in any manner refer to the name of the 
complainant, its business, or its product in 
the ‘We Don’t Patronize’ or the ‘Unfair’ list of 
the defendants, or any of them, their 
agents, servants, attorneys, confederates, or other 
person or persons acting in aid of or in conjunction 
with them, or which contains any reference to the 
complainant, its business or product, in connection 
with the term ‘unfair,’ or with the ‘We Don’t Pa- 
tronize’ list, or with any other phrase, word or 
words of similar import, and from publishing or 
otherwise circulating, whether in writing or orally, 
any statement or notice, of any kind or character 
whatsoever, calling attention to the complainant’s 
customers, or of dealers or tradesmen or the public 
to any boycott against the complainant, its busi- 
ness or its products, or that the same are, or were, 
or have been declared to be ‘Unfair,’ or that it 
should not be purchased or dealt in or handled by 
any dealer, tradesmen or other person whomsoever, 
or by the public, or any representation or state- 
ment of like effect or import for the purpose of or 
tending to any injury to or interference with the 
complainant’s business, or with the free and un- 
restricted sale of its product, or of coercing or in- 
ducing any dealer, person, firm or corporation, or 
the public, not to purchase, use, buy, tradein, deal 
in, or have in possession stoves, ranges, heating 
apparatus, or other product of the complainant, 
and from threatening or intimidating any person 
or persons whomsoever from buying, selling, or 
otherwise dealing in the complainant’s product, 
either directly or through orders, directions or 
suggestions to the committees, associations, offi- 
cers, agents or others, for the performance of any 
such acts or threats as hereinabove specified, and 
from in any manner whatsoever impeding, ob- 
structing, interfering with or restraining the com- 
plainant’s business, trade, or commerce, whether 
in the State of Missouri or in other States and 
Territories of the United States or elsewhere 
wheresoever, and from soliciting, directing, aiding, 
assisting or abetting any person or persons, com- 
pany or corporation to do or cause to be done any 
of the acts or things aforesaid. 

“And it is further adjudged, ordered, and de- 
creed that the complainant recover against the 
defendants the costs of this suit, to be taxed by 
the clerk, and that it have execution therefor as 
at law. 

‘* (Signed) HARRY M. CLABAUGH, 
“ Chief Justice.”’ 


3. That on the 20th day of July, 1908, 
there was filed in said cause in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia a peti- 
tion, contained in the record hereto at- 


tached, on pages 1 to 22, inclusive, in which 
it was sought to have the petitioners held 
in contempt of the aforesaid order, the 
specific prayers of the petition being as 
follows: 

‘*4, That a rule be laid upon the said Samuel 
Gompers, Frank Morrison and John Mitchell, re- 
— each of them to show cause at a time to be 

xed by the court in said rule, why the writ of at- 
tachment should not issue against him, and why he 
should not be adjudged by the court to be in con- 
tempt of its order and its decree in this case, and 
be punished for the same. 

‘*2. And that petitioner may have such other 
and further relief as the nature of its case may 
require.’’ 

4. That under said petition and the an- 
swers thereto a large amount of evidence was 
had, contained in the record hereto attached, 
and the matter being submitted to Mr. Jus- 
tice Wright, a justice of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, he found that 
the said petitioners were guilty of contempt 
in manner set out in detail in his findings 
of fact and opinion, and which are con- 
tained in pages 584 to 640 of the record 
hereto attached, and from which findings 
and decree an appeal was prayed and al- 
lowed to the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and by the opinion of 
said court filed on November 2, 1909, and 
hereto attached (Record, p. 645), the said 
judgment and decree of Mr. Justice Wright 
were affirmed and a mandate in accordance 
therewith directed to be issued to the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia. 

5. Your petitioners respectfully repre- 
sent that Mr. Justice Wright erred (as did 
the Court of Appeals in its confirmatory 
decree) in his findings and decree, in that 
the same were based upon and enforced 
provisions of the hereinbefore recited de- 
crees of Messrs. Justices Gould and Cla- 
baugh, which were unconstitutional and 
void, and can not be made a basis of any ap- 
plication to have these petitioners adjudged 
in contempt, said decrees violating the first 
article of the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as ‘‘abridging 
freedom of speech’’ and ‘‘of the press,’’ as 
follows: 

(a) The said decrees prohibited these peti- 
tioners absolutely from circulating through 
the mails copies of the FEDERATIONIST, or 
of circulars which /ended ¢o inform the pub- 
lic that the Buck’s Stove and Range Com- 
pany was “‘unfair.’’ That this inhibition 
was made irrespective of whether or not 
such publications or circulars were made 
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for an illegal purpose or to carry out any 
illegal combination. 

(6) That the said decrees prohibited the 
petitioners from making representations 
even to one of their two million associate 
defendants which tended to injure and in- 
terfere with the business of the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company, and the decree con- 
victing them found them guilty of making 
such representations irrespective of whether 
the same were made pursuant to any com- 
bination to injure or interfere with the busi- 
ness of the Buck’s Stove and Range Com- 
pany or were made to their associate 
defendants or otherwise. 

(c) That said decrees of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia Jendente 
lite and final as above recited forbade, and 
the findings and decree of Mr. Justice 
Wright, found the petitioners guilty of, 
acts and language which would induce or 
tend to induce persons not to purchase, use, 
buy, trade, or deal in, or have in their pos- 
session, products of the Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company, and this irrespective of 
whether or not such acts were had pursuant 
to any unlawful conspiracy or whether they 
were had in the privileged exercise of the 
constitutional right of freedom of speech 
and of the press, these petitioners denying 
that they committed any such act pursuant 
to, or in furtherance of, any such unlawful 
conspiracy. 

(d) That the petitioners were, by the 
said order pendenie lite and final order, re- 
strained from circulating, and by Mr. Jus- 
tice Wright found guilty of having circu- 
lated printed matter which referred to the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company, its bus- 
iness and products, and this without limita- 
tion as to whether such publication was 
done for the purpose of carrying out the 
so-called boycott, or was done for any 
innocent and proper reason whatsoever, 
thereby interfering with the freedom of the 
press and of speech. 

(e) That the order pendente lite and the 
final decree prohibited the petitioners from, 
and they were by Mr. Justice Wright found 
guilty of, alleging that the said injunction 
was an invasion of the liberty of the press 
and of free speech, and of declaring that 
the decrees could not ‘‘compel union men 
or their friends to buy the Buck’s stoves 
and ranges,’’ such findings of Mr. Justice 
Wright being reached irrespective of 
whether or not the publication was done 


pursuant to an illegal conspiracy, and 
therefore the said action in granting said 
decrees, and by Mr. Justice Wright in 
holding the petitioners in contempt, as well 
as the said several acts hereinbefore enu- 
merated in this particular paragraph, were 
in violation of the constitutional right of 
free speech and of free press. 

(f) That the order pendente lite and the 
final decree prohibited the petitioners from, 
and they were by Mr. Justice Wright found 
guilty of, doing acts which were not only 
constitutionally guaranteed as hereinbefore 
maintained, but also acts which, before the 
adoption of the constitutional amendments 
and ever since, it was and has been beyond 
the established jurisdiction of courts to in- 
terfere with or prevent, and such interfer- 
ence or prevention being also contrary to 
the provisions of the Maryland constitution 
in force in this District when it was 
formed. 

(g) That the said decree of Mr. Justice 
Wright was void, in that it condemned the 
petitioners for acts committed before the 
injunction became effective, for acts con- 
stitutionally permissible occurring while 
the injunction was in effect, also including 
acts occurring long after the date upon 
which the petition to require these peti- 
tioners to show cause why they should not 
be adjudged in contempt was filed, and 
that upon this mixture of improper ele- 
ments one punishment was meted out to 
each of the petitioners, and, in this respect, 
as well as in the respects hereinbefore enu- 
merated, the decree of Mr. Justice Wright 
and the proceedings affirming the same di- 
recting it to be carried out were illegal and 
void, and beyond the jurisdiction of the 
courts indulging in them. 

(h) That there was before Mr. Justice 
Wright, for his action solely, the petition of 
the Buck’s Stove and Range Company that 
Samuel Gompers, Frank Morrison, and 
John Mitchell be required to show cause 
why a writ of attachment should not issue 
against them, and why they should not be 
adjudged by the court to be in contempt of 
its order and its decree, and be punished for 
the same, and for such other and further 
relief as the nature of the case might require, 
and there was not any petition specially 
praying that the said respondents should be 
punished in contempt, nor was there before 
the court anything upon which it could so 
act independent of the petition and the evi- 
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dence taken thereunder, and therefore the 
decree adjudging such respondents to be in 
contempt was without jurisdiction and 
void. 

(7) The Court of Appeals erred likewise 
by affirming the foregoing referred to find- 
ings and decree of Mr. Justice Wright. 

Your petitioners show that the questions 
involved in this case are of great public 
importance, affecting as they do the views 
and conduct of many millions of people, 
including two millions who are by repre- 
sentation made defendants in the principal 
action, and whe have for themselves declined 
to deal with the original plaintiff or to pur- 
chase its products, and have claimed and do 
claim their constitutional right of saying 
by word of mouth or printed publication to 
each other or to others that they do not 
propose to deal with the plaintiff or pur- 
chase its products; that if declarations of 
this sort may be made criminal by virtue of 
the declarations of the court, it is of the 
highest importance that they should know 
it; that several courts of the Union have 
expressly declared that such action on their 
part was within their constitutional rights, 
although others have denied it; that a dif- 
ference of opinion upon the subject exists in 
the Court of Appeals, the majority, two in 
number of that court, having denied such 
constitutional right through affirmance of 
the conviction for contempt had by Mr. 
Justice Wright, and the minority member 
of the court having maintained it. 

Wherefore your petitioners pray: 

That a writ of certiorari may be issued 
out of and under the seal of this court di- 
rected to the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, commanding said court 
to certify and send to this court a full and 
complete transcript of the record and all 
proceedings in the said Court of Appeals in 
the case entitled Samuel Gompers, John 
Mitchell, and Frank Morrison, appellants, 
vs. The Buck’s Stove and Range Company, 
appellee, being No. 1990, to the end that 
the said case may be reviewed and deter- 
mined by this court, as provided by law, 
and that the judgment and decree of the 
said Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia in said case may be reversed by 
this Honorable Court. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
JoHN MITCHELL. 
FRANK MORRISON. 


DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA, SS: 
Samuel Gompers and Frank Morrison, 
being first duly sworn, each for himself 


.deposes and says that he has read the fore- 


going petition for certiorari by hint signed, 
and knows the contents thereof; that the 
same is true of his own knowledge, except 
as to the matters and things therein stated 
upon information and belief, and that as to 
the same he believes it to be true. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS. 

FRANK MORRISON. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this — day of November, 1909 








Notary Public, D.C. 


STATE OF NEw YORK, 
County of , S82 

John Mitchell, being first duly sworn, 
on oath deposes and says that he has read 
the foregoing petition for certiorari by him 
signed and knows the contents thereof; 
that the same is true of his own knowledge, 
except as to the matters and things therein 
stated upon information and belief, and 
that as to the same he believes it to be true. 

JoHN MITCHELL. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me 

this — day of November, 1909. 











Notary fF ublic. 





In the Court of Appeals of the District of 

Columbia. 

October Term, 1909. 

No. 1990. 

Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell and Frank 
Morrison, Appellants, 
US. 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company, 4/- 
pellee. 

J. J. Darlington, James M. Beck, Daniel 

Davenport, 

Solicitors for Buck's Stove and Range Co. 

Notice is hereby given that upon the 
verified petition of Samuel Gompers, John 
Mitchell and Frank Morrison, appellants 
in the above cause, and upon all the plead- 
ings and proceedings, we shall on Monday, 
the twenty-ninth day of November, 1909, 
at the opening of the court on that day, or 
as soon thereafter as counsel can be heard, 
submit a motion, a copy of which is here- 
with served upon you, in the Supreme 
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Court of the United States, at the Capitol, 
in the city of Washington, D. C. 
JAcKson H. RALSTON, 
FREDERICK L. SIDDONS, 
WILLIAM E. RICHARDSON, 
Petitioners’ Attorneys. 
ALTON B. PARKER, 
Of Counsel. 


In the Supreme Court of the United States. 
October Term, 1909. 
No. —. 
Ex Parte Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell 
and Frank Morrison. 

Now comes Samuel Gompers, John 
Mitchell and Frank Morrison, by Alton B. 
Parker, Jackson H. Ralston, Frederick L,. 
Siddons, and William E. Richardson, their 
counsel, and move this Honorable Court 


that it shall by certiorari or other proper 
process directed to the honorable the justices 
of the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, require the said court to certify 
to this court for its review and determina- 
tion a certain cause in said Court of Ap- 
peals lately pending, wherein the said 
Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell and Frank 
Morrison and others were appellants, and 
the Buck’s Stove and Range Company was 
appellee, being No. 1990, and to that end 
now tender herewith their petition, together 
with the certified copy of the entire records 
in said case in said Court of Appeals. 

JACKSON H. RALSTON, 

FREDERICK L. SIDDONS, 

WILLIAM E. RICHARDSON, 

Attorneys for Petitioners, 
ALTON B. PARKER, 
Of Counsel. 





Supreme Court of the Anited States. 


IN THE MATTER OF THE PETITION OF SAMUEL GOMPERS, JOHN 
MITCHELL, AND FRANK MORRISON FOR THE ISSUANCE 
OF A WRIT OF CERTIORARI. 


BRIEF ON MOTION FOR ISSUANCE OF CERTIORARI. 
Hearing Monday, November 29, 1909. 


The petitioners having filed herewith 
motion for the issuance of a writ of certi- 
orari requiring the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia to certify to this Court 
the record in the case, in which they are ap- 
pellants, against the Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company, appellee, we respectfully submit— 


As to the Statement of Facts. 


Examination of the accompanying peti- 
tion for certiorari will show that the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company on the 19th day 
of August, 1907, filed a bill of complaint in 
the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia against the petitioners, the American 
Federation of Labor and others, praying 
that they might be enjoined fromin any man- 
ner ‘‘boycotting’’ the Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company and its products. To this 
bill of complaint answer was made, decrees 
pendente lite and finally were passed, as 
shown in the petition for the writ, and on 
appeal to the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the decrees so passed 


were modified, from which final action of 
the Court of Appeals an appeal was taken 
by the Buck’s Stove and Range Company, 
and is now pending in this Court (No. 414, 
October Term, 1909. 

Meanwhile, and on the 20th day of July, 
1908, a petition was filed in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia charg- 
ing that these petitioners had been guilty 
of contempt, in that as was claimed they 
had violated the order pendente lite and the 
final order of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, and asking that a 
rule be issued against them to show cause 
why they should not be adjudged guilty of 
contempt, and that the then petitioner, the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company, should 
have such other and further relief as it was 
entitled to in the premises (Record, page 
22). Tothis petition answers and amended 
answers were duly made by the then sev- 
eral respondents, now petitioners (Record, 
pages 23-36). After a hearing before Mr. 
Justice Wright findings and decrees were 
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had by him, the result of which was to ad- 
judge the now petitioners guilty of con- 
tempt, and to direct the imprisonment of 
Samuel Gompers for twelve months, John 
Mitchell for nine months, and Frank Mor- 
rison for six months. Upon this action an 
appeal was taken to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia, and on No- 
vember 2, 1909, the action of the court be- 
low was affirmed. 

It is noteworty that when the decrees of 
Justices Gould and Clabaugh came before 
the Court of Appeals for consideration, the 
judges thereof severally agreed that they 
mingled valid and invalid elements, and 
that they went beyond the limits permissible 
totheCourt, Mr. Justice Robb saying that— 


‘*We think the decree in this case goes too far 
when it enjoins the publication of, distribution 
through the mails or otherwise of the FEDERA- 
TIONIST or other periodicals or other newspapers 
containing any reference to complainant, its busi- 
ness or product, as in the ‘We Don’t Patronize’ or 
‘Unfair’ list of the defendants.”’ 


Mr. Justice Van Orsdell said: 


‘*But the decree of the court should restrain the 
commission of the acts and specifically point out 
the offenses that should properly come under the 
decree and not embrace within its commands such 
acts as may lawfully be performed by these de- 
fendants. The sustaining of such a decree 
by acourt of equity would violate the constitutional 
rights of the citizen. It would mark the beginning 
of the era of judicial tyranny by the branch of the 
Government charged with the duty of protecting 
the citizen in his constitutional and legal rights. 
The clause in the Constitution guaranteeing free 
speech and free press was placed there to prevent 
repetition of the abuses that had grown up in the 
monarchies of Europe—government censorship of 
the press. It is folly to assert that this provision 
of the Constitution is a mere inhibition on Con- 
gress from passing any law abridging the free- 
dom of speech and the freedom of the press. It 
forbids Government censorship in all forms and 
it would be difficult to conceive of a more 
effective method of establishing a Government 
censorship than through the writ of injunction.” 


Mr. Justice Shepard took the position as 
to the publication of the name of the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company in the ‘‘We 
Don’t Patronize’’ column that-- 


‘* regardless of its character and purpose, the pub- 
lication is protected from restraint, in my opinion, 
by the First Amendment of the Constitution, which 
forbids any law abridging the freedom of the 
press. In view, then, of the provision of 
the First Amendment, I can come to no other con- 
clusion than that the only remedy for libelous or 
otherwise malicious, wrongful, and injurious publi- 
cations is by civil action for damages, and criminal 
prosecution. There is no power to restrain the 
publication.”’ 


It thus appears that all three judges were 


of the opinion that the decree below tran- 
scended the limits permissible to a court of 
justice, and that, however, two of the three 
on this case of contempt coming before 
them gave validity and effect to this invalid 
decree by confirming the sentence of im- 
prisonment of the petitioners, who were 
considered guilty of having violated its 
provisions. The foregoing presents such a 
startling condition, the decree said to have 
been violated having at one time been de- 
nominated as unconstitutional by the united 
voice of the Court of Appeals, and at 
another time punishment with the consent 
of the majority of that court being inflicted 
for its violation, that we can not too strongly 
urge upon this court the propriety of the 
issuance of the writ of certiorari. 

The petitioners have appealed therefore 
for a writ of certiorari directing the entire 
record in contempt proceedings to be certi- 
fied to this court for its examination. 


Errors to Correct Which Certiorari is Asked. 


The errors to correct which this proceed- 
ing is brought are set out in the petition 
for certiorari as follows: 

(a) The said decrees prohibited these peti- 
tioners absolutely from circulating through 
the mails copies of the ‘‘Federationist,’’ or 
of circulars which /ended to inform the pub- 
lic that the Buck’s Stove and Range Com- 
pany was “‘unfair.’’ That this inhibition 
was made irrespective of whether or not 
such publications or circulars were made 
for an illegal purpose or to carry out any 
illegal combination. 

(6) That the said decrees prohibited the 
petitioners from making representations 
even to one of their two million associate 
defendants which tended to injure and in- 
terfere with the business of the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company, and the decree 
convicting them found them guilty of mak- 
ing such representations irrespective of 
whether the same were made pursuant to 
any combination to injure or interfere with 
the business of the Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company or were made to their associate 
defendants or otherwise. 

(c) That said decreesof the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia pendente lite and 
final as above recited forbade, and the find- 
ings and decree of Mr. Justice Wright, 
found the petitioners guilty of, acts and 
language which would induce or tend to 
induce persons not to pyrchase, use, buy, 
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trade, or deal in, or have in their posses- 
sion, products of the Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company, and this irrespective of 
whether or not such acts were had pursuant 
to any unlawful conspiracy or whether they 
were had in the privileged exercise of the 
constitutional right of freedom of speech 
and of the press, these petitioners denying 
that they committed any such act pursuant 
to, or in furtherance of, any such unlawful 
conspiracy. 

(d@) That the petitioners were, by the said 
order pendente lite and final order, restrained 
from circulating, and by Mr. Justice Wright 
found guilty of having circulated printed 
matter which referred to the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company, its business and prod- 
ucts, and this without limitation as to 
whether such publication was done for the 
purpose of carrying out the so-called boy- 
cott, or was done for any innocent and proper 
reason whatsoever, thereby interfering with 
the freedom of the press and of speech. 

(e) That the order pendente lite and the 
final decree prohibited the petitioners from, 
and they were by Mr. Justice Wright found 
guilty of, alleging that the said injunction 
was an invasion of the liberty of the press 
and of free speech, and of declaring that 
the decrees could not ‘‘compel union men 
or their friends to buy the Buck’s stoves 
and ranges,’’ such findings of Mr. Justice 
Wright being reached irrespective of 
whether or not the publication was done 
pursuant to an illegal conspiracy, and there- 
fore the said action in granting said decrees, 
and by Mr. Justice Wright in holding the 
petitioners in contempt, as well as the said 
several acts hereinbefore enumerated in this 
particular paragraph, were in violation of 


the constitutional right of free speech and 


of free press. 

(f) That the order pendente lite and the 
final decree prohibited the petitioners from, 
and they were by Mr. Justice Wright found 
guilty of, doing acts which were not only 
constitutionally guaranteed as hereinbefore 
maintained, but also acts which, before the 
adoption of the constitutional amendments 
and ever since, it was and has been beyond 
the established jurisdiction of courts to in- 
terfere with or prevent, and such interfer- 
ence or prevention being also contrary to 
the provisions of the Maryland constitution 
in force in this District when it was formed. 

(g) That the said decree of Mr. Justice 
Wright was soi * in that it condemned the 


petitioners for acts committed before the 
injunction became effective, for acts con- 
stitutionally permissible occurring while 
the injunction was in effect, also including 
acts occurring long after the date upon 
which the petition to require these petition- 
ers to show cause why they should not be 
adjudged in contempt was filed, and that 
upon this mixture of improper elements one 
punishment was meted out to each of the 
petitioners, and, in this respect, as well as 
in the respects hereinbefore enumerated, 
the decree of Mr. Justice Wright and the 
proceedings affirming the same directing it 
to be carried out were illegal and void, and 
beyond the jurisdiction of the courts in- 
dulging in them. 

(A) That there was before Mr. Justice 
Wright, for his action solely, the petition 
of the Buck’s Stove and Range Company 
that Samuel Gompers, Frank Morrison, 
and John Mitchell be required to show 
cause why a writ of attachment should not 
issue against them, and why they should 
not be adjudged by the court to be in con- 
tempt of its order and its decree, and be 
punished for the same, and for such other 
and further relief as the nature of the case 
might require, and there was not any peti- 
tion specially praying that the said respond- 
ents should be punished in contempt, nor 
was there before the court anything upon 
which it could so act independent of the 
petition and the evidence taken thereunder, 
and therefore the decree adjudging such 
respondents to be in contempt was without 
jurisdiction and void. 

(7) The Court of Appeals erred likewise 
by affirming the foregoing referred to find- 
ings and decree of Mr. Justice Wright. 


Argument on the Merits. 


To convey to this Court a proper idea of 
the objections we have to the action of Mr. 
Justice Wright, subsequently affirmed by 
the Court of Appeals, it seems necessary 
to review at least briefly our position with 
regard to the merits of the original decree, 
and our conception of the errors which 
therein existed, before discussing as to 
whether such errors were or were not ju- 
risdictional in their nature. In our con- 
ception, and waiving the question of ‘spe- 
cial findings of facts, the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, and on appeal of 
the Court of Appeals, erred: 


4. In holding that a combination between 
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two or more to refuse to patronize the com- 
plainant, or to refuse to patronize those who 
sold complainant’s products, was unlawfuls 

2. In denying to two or more person. 
the right to do peaceably what one man 
might lawfully do. 

3. In holding that the publication of 
complainant as being unfair, or of its name 
in the ‘‘WE Don’r PATRONIZE’’ list, was 
unlawful. 

4. In refusing to allow defendants to 
comment upon the fact that complainant 
was unfair in its treatment of its employes. 

5. In refusing to allow defendants in 
any manner to call the attention of com- 
plainant’s customers, dealers, tradesmen, 
or the public to the fact that complainant’s 
products were ‘‘unfair,’’ or should not be 
purchased, dealt in, or handled. 

6. In infringing by its decree the consti- 
tutional guaranty of freedom of the press. 

7. In infringing by its decree the consti- 
tutional guaranty of freedom of speech. 

The discussion of these various errors is, 
in our judgment, naturally twofold in its 
nature, the first relating to the right of 
combination to exercise coercive action in 
trade disputes, and the second to the right 
to enjoy the constitutional guaranties of 
freedom of speech and of the press, and we 
will discuss them accordingly. 


The Right of Combination in Trade Disputes. 


The particular offense charged against 
the defendants was that of boycotting, and 
the definition in the mind of the judges, 
was that given by Taft, Circuit Judge, 
Toledo, etc., Railway vs. Pa. Company, 54 
Fed., 730, as follows: 


“A boycott is a combination of many to cause a 
loss to one person by coercing others against their 
will to withdraw from him their beneficial inter- 
course through threats that unless those others do 
so the many will cause serious loss to them.’’ 


The thing enjoined, however, was some- 
thing vastly different and broader than 
this; as, for instance, the defendants were 
prohibited— 

‘*from printing, issuing, publishing or distribut- 
ing through the mails or in any other manner any 
copies or copy of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
or any other printed or written newspaper, maga- 
zine, circular, letter, or other document or instru- 
ment whatsoever, which shall contain or in any 
manner refer to the name of complainant, its busi- 
ness or its product in the ‘‘Wkr Don’r PAaTRON- 
1ZE”’ or the ‘‘Unfair’’ list of the defendants, or 
any of their agents, servants, attorneys, confed- 
erates or other persons, or persons acting in aid of, 
or in conjunction with them, or which contain any 


reference to the complainant, its business or prod- 
ucts, in connection with the term ‘‘unfair,’’ or 
with the “Wr Don’t PaTRONIZE”’ list, or with 
any other phrase, word or words of similar import, 
and from publishing or otherwise circulating, 
whether in writing or orally, any statement or 
notice of any kind or character whatsoever, calling 
attention to the complainant’s customers, or of 
dealers, tradesmen, or the public to any boycotting 
against the complainant, its business or its prod- 
uct, or that the same are or were, or have been de- 
clared ‘“‘unfair,’’ or that it should not be pur- 
chased, or dealt in, or handled by any dealer, 
tradesmen, or other person whomsoever, or by the 
public or any representation of statement of like 
effect or import for the purpose of, or tending to, 
any injury to, or interference with the complain- 
ant’s business, or with the free and unrestricted 
sale of its products, or coercing or inducing any 
dealer, person, firm or corporation, or the public 
not to purchase, use, buy, trade in, deal in, or 
have in possession, stoves, ranges, heating appa- 
ratus or other product of the complainant, etc.”’ 


Consideration of the foregoing shows that 
the decree (not entirely quoted above, but 
sufficient for the purpose of our present 
argument) went far beyond the language 
of Mr. Justice Taft, whose words had very 
direct relation to the intimidation of per- 
sons not connected in any manner with the 
parties to the dispute. The decree did not 
simply enjoin a combination of many to co- 
erce outsiders, but enjoined the free and 
voluntary acts of the defendants them- 
selves, and denied to them singly and in 
combination the right to say toone another 
that in their judgment the attitude of the 
original complainant was inimical to them- 
selves, and for that reason they did not 
propose to have any dealings whatsoever 
with it. It also denied their right peaceably 
to persuade others to pursue a like course, 
for they may not ‘‘induce them’’ or indulge 
in any act ‘‘tending to’’ cause them to fol- 
low a like method of conduct, however 
innocent the inducement or the persua- 
sion might be. 

With this conception of the purpose and 
effect of the decree in mind let us briefly 
consider the subject from a broader stand- 
point. It seems unavoidable that in the 
progress of industial and commercial devel- 
ment, conflict should arise between em- 
ployer and employe. There can exist 
no such thing as freedom of contract be- 
tween the single employer of one hundred 
men and one of the hundred men so em- 
ployed. They do not meet upon a footing 
of equality as to power. As matters exist, 
the single employe must ordinarily, at 
least, accept the pay, hours and conditions 
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of labor rendered him by the man who rel- 
atively to himself is a captain of industry. 
His only possible freedom is to select his 
employer. In order to bring about approx- 
imately a condition of equality, in order 
that the one man, the employer, may con- 
front the employes as if they were but one 
man, the employes are compelled to act in 
unison and through their organizations 
and committees. In this manner alone 
they may hope to exercise with the em- 
ployer equal right and equal power to fix 
their terms of employment, hours, and other 
conditions of labor. 

A recognition of the conditions we have 
very briefly outlined has been shown by 
the courts, which practically have agreed 
that employes have a right to form them- 
selves into organizations, whose purpose is, 
as far as in their power lies, to fix their 
wages, etc., and this they may do by 
means of strikes, just as the employers act- 
ing against them may collectively deny 
them employment by a lockout, or other 
method by them deemed appropriate. 

The essential principle underlying the 
Situation we are discussing is that, acting 
within those limitations of law which re- 
quire the preservation of order in the com- 
munity, men may singly or in combination 
bestow their time, money and labor as they 
see fit. Within the limits we have so far 
described, the fact that a hundred or a 
thousand men can exercise a more power- 
ful influence in the permissible directions 
mentioned than one man can exercise, that 
they can coerce where the efforts of a sin- 
gle man would be futile, that they can dis- 
arrange or even destroy business where the 
efforts of one man would be inappreciable, 
does not affect or derogate from the right 
of combination. 

We have therefore a right of combina- 
tion fully recognized irrespective of the 
consequences to follow therefrom. 

Let us goastep further. The hundred 
or a thousand men collected under the title 
of a ‘‘UNION’’ find that the strike which is 
permissible for reasons indicated, is un- 
availing—that the cessation of business in- 
tercourse involved in the strike alone is not 
a sufficient cessation of intercourse to obtain 
their ends. There are united with this 
body of men other bodies of men whose 
aims and purposes are alike, who are situ- 
ated in different places, but whose welfare 
is bound up in the universal success of the 


demands they find essential to their com- 
fort. May not the first group say to its 
fellows: 

‘*Without your assistance we must fail. If you 
continue dealings with our late employer our at- 
tempt to prevent the reduction of wages or the 
lengthening of hours of toil will be in vain, and 
when we lose, you in turn will be exposed to the 
dangers to which we have succumbed. Assist us, 
therefore, by ceasing business intercourse with an 
employer whose aims, objects, and conduct avow- 
edly are in the broadest way inimical to your own.’’ 

Is not such a plan, involving as it does 
merely the original right of combination to 
gain beneficial conditions, equally under the 
protection of the law with the original 
combination, one of whose manifestations 
is the lawful strike? 

We have approached the point where we 
assume existence of what has sometimes 
been called the primary boycott, that is to 
say, acombination having for its purpose 
the cessation of a particular kind of inter- 
course on the part of those joining in the 
combination with the persons against whom 
the combination is directed. The proposi- 
tion we advance is that such cessation of 
business intercourse is in principle nothing 
more nor less than such a cessation of inter- 
course as is involved in a strike. Repeat- 
ing ourselves perhaps in idea, we have to 
say that strikers combinedly cease business 
relations with the persons against whom 
the strike exists, and those indulging in 
the primary boycott equally cease business 
relations with the persons who are the 
object of such primary boycott, as employ- 
ers cease business relations with employes 
locked out or with employes who may be 
for any reason, singly or collectively, dis- 
charged. 

A brief consideration, however, will show 

that the so-called boycotters in this case 
have not come within the definition given 
by Mr. Justice Taft, because they have not 
caused or threatened to— 
‘‘cause a loss to one person by coercing others 
against their will to withdraw from him their ben- 
eficial intercourse through threats, that unless 
those others do so, the many will cause serious 
loss to them.”’ 

They have acted within the rights of 
each individual in the combination, and 
within the rights of the combination, be- 
cause logically they have done no more and 
perhaps very much less against the inter- 
ests of the employer than if they had 
struck. 

But to form the combination even among 
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those who are most ready for it, the object 
of which was to cease business dealings 
with the employer, and to carry it out, 
something more than mental telepathy was 
needed. A must communicate with B, and 
B with C and so on, by word of mouth or 
by the medium of printing—in other words, 
by the mediums best known to the human 
race. But one man must have liberty of 
communication with another in order to 
exist or to protect hisexistence. This is a 
natural right in any country where free- 
dom lives. Its refusal would prevent any 
advancement or change in society, save 
such as was agreeable to the temporarily 
ruling class. This right which lies at the 
foundation of all human advancement we 
have protected by constitutional amend- 
ment, but this right, so natural and so con- 
stitutional at the same time, was denied by 
the decrees of Justices Gould and Cla- 
baugh, the denial being apparently based 
upon the idea that if the defendants were 
allowed to do this one thing, which was 
within their rights, they would do some- 
thing else which would be beyond their 
rights, and create conditions which would 
make them fairly subject to the injunctive 
processes of the court. It is very much as 
if because it was feared that a man would 
continue trespassing on a lot owned by the 
plaintiff, he should be prohibited and en- 
joined from travelling the road in front of 
the lot, or from approaching it in any di- 
rection. In other words, for fear he should 
do an illegal act he must be forbidden from 
doing a legal act, which might but equally 
as well might not eventuate in a violation 
of law. 

We have not discussed at length at this 
time because it does not seem necessary for 
the present, perhaps, the fact that logically 
the thing which one man has a perfect 
right to do, acting within his legal limita- 
tions, must be equally proper when two 
men unite to accomplish it, and that there- 
fore, if it is right for A to determine he will 
buy none of the goods of B, it is equally 
right for A and B unitedly to say the same 
thing and to act upon the same principle. 
There can not be, as has sometimes been 
suggested, any vice in the combination 
which would cause it to result in the loss 
of the individual rights of all persons enter- 
ing into such combination. For if A and 
B separately may agree that they will not 
carry on business with Z, and A and B 


when combined can-not reach the same 
conclusion, then the result of the combina- 
tion of A and B would be the destruction 
of their individual rights. 

Nor can the combination be declared in- 
valid, simply because it is a combination, 
and because of the greater force which is 
attributed to numbers. This would be es- 
tablishing power of mischief as the criterion 
of right, and not the constitutional privil- 
eges of the individual, and if the limitations 
of private individuals are to be determined 
by the power they are capable of exercis- 
ing, then the single individual whose social 
strength exceeds the average, should be re- 
strained from its exercise because of the 
danger to his fellows, while the combina- 
tion whose combined strength is inferior to 
the average should not be interfered with. 
We find in other words, no justification of 
the legal assumption which seems to be in- 
dulged in by some courts, that the mere 
combination will give criminality to that 
which is essentially innocent. 

Let us refer for a moment to the charges 
madeagainst Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell 
and Frank Morrison, as totheir publications 
and speeches, with a view to showing that 
the actions charged against the defendants 
in the petition to require them to show 
cause why they should not be adjudged in 
contempt are exactly things which were 
within their rights as individuals, and 
within their rights in any combination. We 
omit for brevity matters alleged to have 
been said years before the injunction was 
granted. 

In October, 1907, in the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST, Mr. Gompers used the fol- 
lowing language (Record, pages 9 and 10): 

**So long as the right of free speech and free 
press obtains, we shall publish the truth in regard 
to all matters. If any person or association chal- 
lenges the accuracy of any of our statements, we 
are willing to meet him or them in the courts and 
defend ourselves. So long as we do not print any- 
thing which is libelous or seditious, we propose to 
maintain our rights and exercise liberty of speech 
and liberty of the _— If for any reason, at any 
time, the name of the Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company does not appear upon the ‘We Don’t 
Patronize’ list of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
(unless that company becomes fair in its dealings 
toward labor), all will understand that the right 
of free speech and free press are denied us; but 
even this will not deprive us, or our fellow-work- 
men and those who sympathize with our cause, 
from exercising their lawful right and privilege of 
withholding their patronage from the Van Cleave 
Company—the Buck’s Stove and Range Company 
of St. Louis. 
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‘*So far as we are personally and officially con- 
cerned, we have fully stated our position in the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONST and elsewhere. 

‘Do not fail to keep the Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company of St. Louis in mind, and remember 
that it is on the unfair list of organized labor of 
America.”’ ‘ 


The following language is used from the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST of October, 
1907: 

‘**So labor must not use its patronage as it will— 
that is, if Van Cleave of Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company fame has his way. But what vested 
right has that company in the patronage of. labor 
or of labor’s friends. It is their own to withhold 
or bestow as their interest or fancy may direct. 

‘They have a lawful right to do as they wish, 
all the Van Cleaves, all the injunctions, all the 
fool or vicious opponents to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

‘‘Wonder whether Van Cleave will try for an in- 
junction compelling union men and their friends 
to buy the Buck’s Stove and Range Company’s 
unfair product? 

“Until a lawis passed making it compulsory 
upon labor men to buy Van Cleave’s stoves we need 
not buy them, we don’t buy them and we will per- 
suade other fair-minded, sympathetic friends to co- 
operate with us and leave the blamed things 
alone.”’ 


On November 26, 1907, a circular was 
published containing the following lan- 
guage (Record, pages 11 and 12): 


‘Mr. Van Cleave, for the Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company, brought suit against the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and its Executive Council 
and has petitioned the court for an injunction to 
prohibit the American Federation of Labor from in 
any way advising Organized Labor and its friends 
of the fact that the Buck’s Stove and Range Com- 
pany is unfair to its employes and for that reason 
its name is published upon the American Federa- 
tion of Labor ‘WE Don’rT PATRONIZE LisvT.’ 

“The court will soon give a decision on the 
legal issue which has been raised. We shall con- 
tinue to maintain that we have the right to publish 
the name of the Buck’s Stove and Range Com- 
pany upon the ‘‘WE DON’T PATRONIZE’’ list. 
Should we be enjoined by the court from doing so, 
the merits of the case will not be aitered nor can 
any court decision take from any man the right to 
bestow his patronage where he pleases. 

‘*Bear in mind that you have a right to decide 
how your money shall be expended. 

“You may or may not buy the products of the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company. 

‘“*There is no law or edict of court that can 
compel you to buy a Buck’s Stove or Range. 

“You can not be prohibited from informing 
your friends and sympathizers of the reason why 
you exercise this right. You have also the right to 
inform business men handling the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company’s products of its unfair atti- 
tude toward its employes and ask them to give 
their sympathy and aid in influencing the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company to deal fairly with its 
employes and come to an honorable agreement 
with the union primarily at interest. 


**It would be well for you as central bodies, 
local unions and individual members of organized 
labor and sympathizers to call on business men in 
your respective localities, urge their sympathetic 
co-operation and ask them to write to the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company of St. Louis, urging it 
to make an honorable adjustment of its relations 
with organized labor. 

“Act energetically and at once. Report the re- 
sult of your effort to the undersigned.”’ 


In the February, 1908, number of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST appeared the 
following editorial notice (Record, pages 
13 and 14): 


‘* With all due respect to the court, it is impos- 
sible for us to see how we can comply with all the 
terms of this injunction.”’ 


And further stated in said editorial as 
follows: 


‘This injunction can not compel union men or 
their friends to buy the Buck’s stoves and ranges. 
For this reason, the injunction will fail to bolster 
up the business of this firm, which it claims is so 
swiftly declining. 

‘Individuals, as members of organized labor, 
will still exercise the right to buy or not to buy 
the Buck’s stoves and ranges. Itisan exemplifica- 
tion of the saying that ‘You can lead a horse to 
water, but you can’t make him drink,’ and more 
than likely these men of organized labor and their 
friends will continue to exercise their right to pur- 
chase or not purchase the Buck’s stoves and 
ranges, 

“Tt may not be amiss here to say that in all 
these proceedings, whether before the court or in 
the contest forced upon labor by the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company, no element of per- 
sonal malice or ill-will enters. ;Labor is earnestly 
desirous of entering into friendly relations with 
employers, and this is none the less true of its desire 
to reach an honorable adjustment and agreement 
with the Buck’s Stove and Range Company. So 
long, however, as that company continues in its 
hostile attitude to labor, denying it the right to or- 
ganize, discriminates against union members, and 
refuses to accord conditions of employment gen- 
erally regarded as fair in the trade, it must expect 
retaliatory measures; these measures always, how- 
ever, within the law and for the purpose of ulti- 
mately reaching an honorable, mutually advan- 
tageous agreement. 

“The publication of the Buck’s Stoveand Range 
Company on the ‘We Don’t Patonize’ list of the 
American Federation of Laboris only an incident 
in the history of the case. These stoves might have 
been left as severely alone by purchasers if they 
had never been mentioned on the list. It is not the 
matter of removing that firm from the list against 
which we primarily protest, it is this injunction 
invading the freedom of the press.’ ; 4 


In the March, 1908, number of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST (Record, page 
17), appeared the following: 


“It should be borne in mind that there is no 
law, aye, not even a court decision, compelling 
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union men or their friends or labor to buy a 
Buck's stove or range. No, not even to buy a 
Loewe hat. 


It appears that Mr. Gompers in the 
April, 1908, number of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST used the following lan- 
guage (Record, p. 17): 

“The temporary injunction issued by Justice 
Gould, of the Court of Equity, of the District of 
Columbia, in the (Van Cleave) Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company of St. Louis against the American 
Federation of Labor, its officers and all others, 
has been made permenent. The case will now be 
carried to the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. 

“It should be bornein mind that there is no 
law, aye, not even a court decision, compelling 
union men or their friends of labor to buy a Buck’s 
stove or range. No, not even to buy a Loewe 
hat.’’ % 


And again Messrs. Gompers and Morri- 
son published the following statement 
(Record, p. 18): 

‘‘Bear in mind that an injunction issued bya 
court in no way compels labor or labor’s friends to 
buy the product of the Van Cleave Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company of St. Louis. 

‘*Fellow-workers, be true and helpful to your- 
selves and to each other. Remember that united 
effort in cause of right and justice must triumph.”’ 


In a speech in New York on April 19, 
1908, in a public address, Mr. Gompers 
used the following language (on page 19): 


‘‘Now, my friends, I do not think that what it is 
human to do, what it is human and humane to do, 
can be by any species of misinterpretation ex- 
pected to bean illegal or improper act. You can 
not make me buy anything I do not want to buy. 
I can tell my friends todo likewise, and they have 
a right to do what I have a lawful right to do and 
I have a legal right totell them to do. No man 
has a vested right in my patronage. I have a 
right to bestow; I have a right to withhold and 
transfer it to anyone e!se, and I want to say this 
about that, injunction or no injunction, I won’t 
buy a Loewe hat nora Buck’s stove or range.’’ 

In the May, 1908, number of the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST Samuel Gompers 
published the following statement (par. 22, 
page 19): 

‘J want to assure you on my word of honor tkat 
so long as I live I will never buy a Loewe hat ora 
Buck’s stove or range until these gentlemen come 
into agreement with organized labor and grant us 
conditions of fairness. Then they will get support 
andhelp. Until then, you may call it by any other 
name—boycott or no boycott—but I won’t buy 
your hats anyhow.” 


In a speech delivered May 1, 1908, in 
Chicago, Illinois, Mr. Gompers made the 
following statement (par. 23, page 19): 


“‘T might say just parenthetically about the hat- 
ter’s case that you are not now permitted to boy- 


cott the Loewe hats, but I want to call your atten- 
tion to the fact thatthere is no law compelling 
you to wear a Loewe hat, nor hasany judge issued 
a mandamus compelling you to buy a Loewe hat. 
That applies equally to Mr. Van Cleave’s stoves 
and ranges. And, by the way, I don’t know why 
you should buy any of that sort of stuff. I won’t; 
but that is a matter to which we can refer more 
particularly in our organizations.’’ 

In the editorial column of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, in July, 1908, Mr. Gom- 
pers published the following statement 
(par. 24, page 20): 

‘The Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
has made permanent the injunction issued by Jus- 
tice Gould enjoining the American Federation of 
Labor, its officers, its affiliated unions and their 
members and friends from declaring that the Van 
Cleave Buck’s Stove and Range Company of St. 
Louis is on the unfair list of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor or the publication of that statement 
in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. An appeal 
will be taken to the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and, if necessary, to the United 
States Supreme Court. The injunction does not 
compel any one to buy the Van Cleave Buck’s stoves 
and ranges, nor has any decree been issued com- 
pelling any one to buy Loewe’s hats.”’ 

A fair consideration of all the foregoing 
statements, being all that are attributed to 
Messrs. Gompers and Morrison in the peti- 
tion, will show that in no single case was 
there any declaration of right or intention 
beyond the control by the defendants and 
their sympathizers of their patronage, so 
far as the Buck’s Stove and Range Com- 
pany and its products were concerned. There 
was no threat of injury to any person, no 
attempt to involve in a quarrel any one not 
directly interested in it. 

It was upon the language cited above, 
extracted from the complainant’s petition, 
or upon language not going beyond it in 
import, that Mr. Justice Wright adjudged 
the petitioners here to be in contempt. In 
other words, the combination among the 
petitioners extended merely to the refusal 
of business intercourse on the part of them- 
selves and their sympathizers, such refusal 
only, however, having relation to the pur- 
chase of a single kind of production, and 
therefore not constituting a boycott which 
was in any degree illegal. We refer on 
this point particularly to the great case of 
Commonwealth vs. Hunt, 4 Metcalf, 111; 
38 Am. Dec., 346, and the long line of cases 
which have cited it approvingly. 


As to the Question of Freedom of Speech. 


An impression seems to exist in the minds 
of a considerable portion of the public, and 
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some courts are not free from the error, that 
it is the duty of a man to obey an injunction 
irrespective of its terms, and only seek relief 
by way of appeal. No greater error could 
exist. To believe it would put the absolute 
control of liberty and property within the 
hands of a trial judge who might well, 
through excess of jurisdiction, ruin defend- 
ants before him. Such is evidently not the 
idea of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; for in the matter of Sawyer, 124 
U. S., page 200, Mr. Justice Gray, speak- 
ing for the court, cited with apparent ap- 
proval the case of Holderstaffe vs. Saund- 
ers, 6 Modern, page 16, using the following 
language: 

‘‘Lord Chief Justice Holt, in declining upon a mo- 
tion in Queen’s Bench for an attachment against 
an attorney for professional misconduct; to make 
it part of the rule to show cause that he should not 
move for an injunction in chancery in the mean- 
time, said: ‘Sure chancery would not grant an in- 
junction in a criminal matter under examination 
in this court, and if they did, this court would 
break it, and protect any that would proceed in 
contempt.’”’ 


So this court has more than once set at 
liberty those who have acted in contempt 
of the actions of lower courts which in 
their turn have passed orders in excess of 
their powers (Ex parte Rowland, 14 Otto, 
604; Jn re Fisk, 113 U.S., 713; /z ve Ayres 
12 U. S., 443). To like effect are Ex parte 
Lange, 18 Wallace, 163; Ex parte Parks, 
93 U. S., 18; x parte Siebold, 100 U. S., 
371; Ex parte Virginia, 100 U. S., 339; ln 
re Sawyer, 124 U. S., 200; Elliott vs. Pear- 
son, 1 Peters, 328; Jz ve Snow, 120 U.S., 
274-285 ; Hans Nielsen, petitioner, 131 U.S., 
176-183; Windsor vs. McVeagh, 93 U. S.; 
274-283. 

Assuming it to be settled by the deci- 
sions of this court that no man may be 
guilty of contempt unless the court below 
had power to pass the original order, let us 
consider briefly the nature of the order and 
of its violation. In the petition for the 
issuance of a writ of certiorari we have 
pointed out: 

(a) That the decrees prohibited the 
petitioners from circulating through the 
mails copies of the FEDERATIONIST or of 
circulars which ended /o inform the public 
that the Buck’s Stove and Range Company 
was ‘‘unfair,’’ this irrespective of the pur- 
pose of such circulation. 

(6) That they were prohibited from mak- 
ing representations to any one of their two 


million associates which /ended /o injure and 
interfere with the business of the company. 

(c) That they were forbidden from acts 
and language which would induce or tend 
to induce persons not to purchase, use, buy, 
etc., products of the Buck’s Stove and 
RangeCompany, this irrespectiveof whether 
such acts were pursuant to any criminal 
conspiracy or had in the exercise of the con- 
stitutional right of freedom of speech and 
of the press. 

(d@) That they were restrained from cir- 
culating printed matter referring to the said 
company, its business and products, irre- 
spective of the purpose of such publication. 

(e) That they were restrained from de- 
claring even their interpretation of the de- 
crees to the effect that they could not 
“compel union men or their friends to buy 
the Buck’s stoves and ranges.’’ 

Of all the foregoing they were found 
guilty, and such findings affirmed by the 
Court of Appeals. 

It is evident that the foregoing is equiva- 
lent to saying to the petitioners that they 
might discuss any other subject than the 
forbidden one, and that such forbidden sub- 
ject could not be mentioned even among 
themselves, and even, as the court in effect 
found, for the purpose of raising funds 
enough to carry the pending litigation to 
its determination. 

We shall respectfully submit that in the 
respects indicated the decrees were abso- 
lutely void as violative of constitutional 
rights, nor shall we in so submitting delay 
to discuss the proposition that the constitu- 
tional inhibition was one resting merely 
upon Congress. We shall prefer to believe 
that what the courts of England would not 
have undertaken to do, and never dreamed 
of doing, at the time our Constitution was 
adopted, would be equally beyond the 
powers of American courts to do irrespective 
of constitutional inhibition. That the 
framers of the amendment, therefore, never 
believed that the slightest necessity existed 
in terms restraining them, but in laying 
down a rule applicable to Congress estab- 
lished a general rule as to which Congress, 
the courts, nor the Executive could be su- 
perior. 

We must not overlook the fact that the 
Maryland Constitution of 1776, which was 
part of the laws of the District of Columbia 
at the time of the cession of its territory to 
the United States, provided for freedom of 
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speech and of the press. The eighth sec- 
tion of its Declaration of Rights reads as 
follows: 

“That freedom of speech and debates, or pro- 
ceedings in the Legislature, ought not to be im- 
peached in any other court or judicature.”’ 

And if this may be considered as referring 
particularly to proceedings in the Legisla- 
ture, section 38 reads as follows: ‘‘ That 
the liberty of the press ought to be inviol- 
ably preserved.’’ 

We respectfully urge that this law has 
never been changed in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and that the acts of the courts be- 
low have been in violent contradiction of 
it, perhaps the most striking instance being 
the fact that Mr. Gompers was held re- 
sponsible (Record, page 617) for the pub- 
lication of an editorial in the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, which is to be found on 
record pages 382 and 389, such editorial 
being a fair and proper, even though 
forcible, criticism of the decision and de- 
cree of Mr. Justice Gould. 

We believe that a combination peaceably 
to persuade the associates of those so com- 
bined not to trade with the employer is 
within the law, and that any written words 
or spoken utterances in furtherance of such 
combination are protected by the National 
Constitution, as to denizens of the District 
of Columbia, by the old Constitution of the 
State of Maryland, and everywhere in the 
United States by the inherent want of ju- 
risdiction of courts to act contrary to such 
rights. We believe equity courts are in 
this respect as powerless as, without a word 
in any constitution, criminal courts are to 
issue the process of injunction. As sup- 
porting these general propositions in one 
phase, or another, we cite Francis vs. Flinn, 
418 U. S., 385; Lindsay & Co., Limited, 
vs. Montana Federation of Labor, 96 Pac. 
Rep., p. 127; Dailey vs. Superior Court, 
112 Cal., 94; 44 Pac. Rep., 458; Marx & 
Haas Jeans Clothing Co. vs. Watson, 168 
Mo., 133; 67 S. W., 391; Montgomery 
Ward & Co. ws. So. Dak. R. M., &c., 
Asso., 150 Fed., 413. 

That a combination to persuade, involv- 
ing the exercise of the right of free 
speech, is lawful we further cite authori- 
ties relied on in High on Injunctions, 
sec. 1415 z, being Rogers vs Evarts, 17 
N. Y. Supp., 264; Johnston Harvester Co. 
vs. Meinhardt, 9 Abb. N. C., 393; aff. 24 
Hun., 489. 


Punishment was Awarded Indiscriminately for Acts 
Before and After Granting of Injunction. 


As appears from the face of the record, 
Mr. Justice Wright, in fixing the punish- 
ment to be given the several defendants, 
took into consideration as an element of 
their supposed wrong-doing what they had 
said and done prior to the granting of the 
injunction. This is evident from a careful 
analysis of his finding of facts and decree. 
On pages 615 and 616 of the record he 
says: 

‘‘On December 17, 1907, the opinion of the court 
was filed in the case; the order of injunction was 
entered on December 18; the giving of the under- 
taking required by it was consummated on De- 
cember 23, and I am disposed now to look at the 
separate conduct of each respondent with a view 
of recording his individual responsibility in suffi- 
cient detail.’’ 

Having therefore fixed the time in the 
course of his finding from which he pro- 
poses to measure the individual responsibil- 
ity, he proceeds (Record, page 616) to 
detail the evidence showing that Mr. Gom- 
pers had rushed the issuance of the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST for January, 1908, 
so that they would be in transit on the 
23d. 

Referring to Morrison, Mr. Justice 
Wright finds (Record, page 621) that— 
“the took part in the preparation, publication, 
and distribution, having with full knowledge of 
its contents signed in his capacity as secretary the 
circular letter of November 26, 1907, above quoted. 
With a knowledge of its contents he aided in the 
preparation, circulation and distribution prior to 
December 23, 1907, of the same copies of the Jan- 
uary, 1908, number of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, that are hereinbefore specified against 
Gompers, and with the same purpose and 
intent.’’ 

Next disccussing the individual respon- 
sibility of Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Justice Wright 
relies upon an extract from a book pub- 
lished by him in 1903, four years before 
these proceedings were commenced, and a 
speech made before the National Civic 
Federation, eight months before they be- 
gan. He further states that Mitchell— 
“signed with full knowledge the ‘Urgent A 
peal’ which accompanied the twenty-seven odd 
thousand circular letters to the various secretaries 
as hereinbefore specified against Gompers and 
Morrison; and with full knowledge of their con- 
tents counseling their distribution; and with the 
same purpose and intent,’’ 


the urgent appeal so referred to being par- 
ticularly on record, page 614, and having 


been dated November 26, 1907. 
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Having therefore fixed the measure of 
the defendants’ supposed guilt by reference 
even more iz extenso than we have indicated 
to their antecedent acts, the learned justice 
concludes that (Record, page 628, the 
opinion and findings forming part of the 
record on appeal, rule 5, paragraph F of 
the rules of the Court of Appeals )— 

“It would seem not inappropriate for such a 
penalty as will serve todeter others from following 
after such outlawed examples, etc.’’ 

And in his final decree, by special reference 
to paragraph 26 of the petition, which in 
turn embodies by reference antecedent par- 
agraphs of the bill of complaint, he finds 
the several petitioners guilty of the acts 
hereinbefore mentioned, and fixes their 
punishment accordingly. 

It is suggested in the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the Court of Appeals that the 
defendants were guilty of acts of contempt, 
even excluding the foregoing specially 
mentioned occurrences antedating the date 
when the injunction became effective, and 
that, following the doctrine of Claasen vs. 
U. S., 142 U. S., page 140, a general ver- 
dict and judgment on an indictment con- 
taining several counts cannot be reversed 
on error, if any one of the counts is good 
and warrants the judgment. But this 
ignores the reason of the rule which, as 
cited in that case, is that ‘‘In the absence 
of anything in the record to show the con- 
trary, the presumption of law is that the 
court awarded the sentence on the good 
count only.’’ We have, we think, demon- 
strated that Mr. Justice Wright was moved 
to his action by considerations of charges 
which in themselves constituted no offense, 
and that by his own statement it was to 
prevent the recurrence of just such events 
that he measured his punishment, saying as 
he did, as we have already quoted (Record, 
p. 628): 

“It would seem not inappropriate for such a 


penalty as will serve to deter others from following 
after such outlawed examples,’’ etc. 


Inadequacy of Petition in Contempt. 
We have noted in the petition for the 
issuance of a writ, under paragraph (4), 
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page 12, the fact that the petition in con- 
tempt does not ask specifically an adjudica- 
tion that the petitioners should be declared 
in contempt. It prays specially the issu- 
ance of a rule to show cause and other and 
further relief, while we urge, therefore, 
that in granting a general relief not prayed 
for the court exceeded its proper functions. 
We do not ignore the fact that the court 
might have of its own motion, and without 
formal pleadings, however, held the peti- 
tioners in contempt if it found them prop- 
erly to be so, but our suggestion in this 
respect is that the court did not act on its 
own motion; that its decree in terms recites 
its reliance upon the pleadings (Record, p. 
639), thus referring in detail to the petition, 
exceeding the prayers thereof by granting 
an adjudication in contempt. 


Propriety of the Issuance of a Writ of Certiorari. 


We take the liberty in this connection of 
referring to thecase of “x par/e Chetwood, 
165 U. S., page 443, wherein, on page 462, 
the court, after recognizing that it could 
‘‘undoubtedly issue writs of certiorari in all 
proper cases,’’ in continuation says: ‘‘Judg- 
ments in proceedings for contempt are not 
reviewable here on appeal or error, but may 
be reached by certiorari in the absence of 
any other adequate remedy.”’ 

We have further to urge respectfully the 
great importance of the issues involved, as 
rendering it proper that this petition should 
be acted upon favorable, and the significant 
fact, as we have endeavored to demonstrate 
it in the foregoing brief, that there is a fatal 
antagonism between the opinions of the 
Court of Appeals, rendered in the injunc- 
tion case, and the opinions of the majority 
of that court rendered in thecontempt case, 
antagonism which, as it seems to us, has 
wrought injustice to our clients. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JacKson H. RALSTON, 
FREDERICK L. SIDDONS, 
WILLIAM E. RICHARDSON, 
Attorneys-at-Law. 
ALTON B. PARKER, 
Of Counsel. 
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STRIKE STATISTICS OMIT AN ESSENTIAL 


FEATURE. 


By J. W. 


AMILIAR to everybody is that sta- 
tistical table drawn up by college 
degree stamped economists to show 
that more money is lost than won 

by the wage-workers through strikes. Go 
to a public library, pick out the oldest 
book of wage statistics on its shelves, and 
in it you will likely find the table in ques- 
tion in a crude form, made up long ago by 
an opponent of trade unionism in its in- 
fancy who was positive his figures gave all 
the truth. Take up one of the latest works 
of the professors, and you will very proba- 
bly find that while the author is more 
cautious than his brother writer of a cen- 
tury ago on the subject, he also sets off 
columns of days and dollars lost through 
strikes against columns showing the gains, 
and thus ends his calculations. 

Most of the professorial guild, wise in 
their figures, deplore strikes, even if the bal- 
ance nowadays shows gains for the workers. 
Their conscience might constrain them to 
pronounce against trade unionism, were it 
not for its beneficial and certain other ob- 
viously good features. 

But, directly contradictory to the advice 
of the book statisticians, trade unionists hold 
themselves ready to strike when a sufficient 
reason exists and there is hope to win, no 
matter what time and wages are lost. 

One of these two respectable bodies of 
men, differing so widely on this capital 
question, must be deeply in error. The 
professors are learned—in the lessons of 
their reference works. The wage-workers 
are experienced—they have ‘‘the inspiration 
of their sufferings.’’ 

What is the ultimate economic object of 
wage-workers in combining? It is to secure, 
under the best attainable conditions in re- 
gard to hours of workday and comfort of 
the workplace, the largest possible share in 
the product of the industry in which they 
are engaged. All the intermediate steps 
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they take short of this final object impinge 
upon the act of placing before the employer, 
in conjunction with a demand, the proba- 
bility of its enforcement by stopping his 
industry. From the first attempts at or- 
ganizing along through gradually mastering 
the labor market of their calling, every act of 
a body of united wage-workers, inclusive of 
restricting child labor and limiting appren- 
tices, tends to give them the power of 
withholding sufficient labor to convince the 
employer that the best bargain he can 
make is to concede terms that will satisfy 
them. The demonstration necessary to so 
convince the btyer of labor may be a cessa- 
tion of work; but—and this is the point to be 
emphasized—it may also be no more than 
the production by labor’s representatives of 
evidence of the conditions of the labor 
market concerned, as brought about by the 
wage-workers’ solidarity. In fact, mere ref- 
erence to the employer’s own knowledge of 
the facts in the situation may be sufficient. 
When convinced by such a representation, 
the employer, if reasonable, yields. His is 
the case of the buyer of wheat confronted 
by sellers who, through cornering, can 
be firm both as to spot delivery or 
futures; he must buy or stand out of the 
business. 

When an employer so yields there has been 
no strike to be recorded by statisticians. 

The reporters, economists, labor bureau 
agents, and census bureau enumerators 
have here all fallen short of their mission to 
record anitem which ought to go into the 
statistical tables. 

To the minds of the sellers of labor, and 
especially of those experienced labor ex- 
change brokers, their business agents, this 
something which has been so missed is the 
event of paramount importance and the one 
of most frequent occurrence in the whole 
course of the commercial relations between 
employers and employed. 
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Have economists attached a distinctive 
term to this event—united labor’s enforce- 
ment of a demand without cessation of 
work? The bargain made consequently 
upon it may fall far short of a ‘‘trade 
agreement;’’ it may apply to an individual 
employer only. Neither ‘‘trade agreement’’ 
nor any other term in common use accu- 
rately describes this ‘‘affair,’’ or ‘‘matter,’’ 
or ‘‘question’’ which is thus disposed of 
between the ‘‘boss’’ and ‘‘the hands’’ or 
committees of employers’ and employes’ 
representatives. 

Can any agency—newspaper, mercan- 
tile, official—ascertain and record the num- 
ber of labor’s demands enforced without a 
walk-out? Neither employers nor organ- 
ized employes make them public by sys- 
tematic methods. 

Another pertinent question: When an 
international union enforces a revised scale 
in a score of cities, in perhaps as many 
States, in some places attended by cessa- 
tions of work, while in others the object has 
been attained through nothing more than 
conferences with either individual or asso- 
ciated employers, how many strikes have 
there been?—to be set forth in the reference 
book tables, and consulted later by public 
teachers unfriendly to labor that they may 
show by ‘‘irrefutable statistics’ that about 
as much has been lost as won by strikes, 
and that therefore the organization of labor 
has had little influence in improving the 
welfare of the wage earners. 

These considerations show that, as in- 
dexes of the successes or failures conse- 
quent upon organized labor’s efforts, the 
commonly accepted strike statistics of the 
economists are worthless. Their figures do 
not represent an entire category of strikes, 
usually the most effective. 

Every demand made by a body of wage- 
workers on an employer the import of 
which is a valid notice of a deprivation of 
his necessary labor in case of refusal is a 
strike. Every effective demand of this 
character is a successful strike. Organized 
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labor’s achievements are therefore in ac- 
cordance with the sum of its effective 
demands, and with these the tabulation of 
so-called strikes and lockouts, classified as 
lost or won, as printed in the reference 
books, has no definite or proportionate 
relation. 

A further passing word as to strike 
Statistics. When in September, 1905, the 
Typothetz declared the ‘‘open shop’’ after 
the typographical union had asked for 
eight hours the next January, were the 
consequent immediate cessations of work 
strikes or lockouts? In some cities the 
abstention of union men from work came by 
explicit direction of the union; in others, on 
the order for the‘‘open shop”’ by the employ- 
ers, who knew that men of this union 
could uot shold ‘‘open shop’’ situations. 
Into which column of the tables, ‘‘strikes’’ 
or “‘lockouts,’’ were these vacations of jobs 
to be severally enumerated? And, if it is 
the office of our public arithmeticians to 
count occurrences of import, where is the 
column recording the cases in which the 
demands of his compositors and proof- 
readers were conceded by the employing 
printer without a fight? 

It is thus seen how true it is that no count 
of a whole class of strikes—the most fre- 
quent, most important, and most effective— 
is embodied in the economists’ tables. The 
figures as printed, representing as they do 
the non-essential incidents of cessations 
sometimes accompanying the actual strike, 
bring perplexity rather than enlightenment 
to the student of the progress of the work- 
ing classes through the organization of 
labor, 

Here is a key to the exhausted patience 
with which the A. M. and Ph. D. closet 
sociologists are regarded, alike by business 
agents of trade unions, who know when 
they have engineered a strike to success 
while keeping all hands at work, and by 
employers in practical life, keenly aware 
when they have been badly struck, with 
business going on as usual. 
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HE WAR which the United States 

Steel Corporation has been making 

upon labor is generally known. The 

contest which it provoked with the 

iron, steel, and tin plate workers 
has been on since July 1, 1909. 

At the Toronto convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor several conferences 
of the officers of national and international 
trade unions were held, and it was there 
decided that the President of the American 
Federation of Labor should invite the 
officers of all affiliated national and inter- 
national unions to meet at Pittsburg, De- 
cember 13th. That invitation was issued, 
and on the date named, at the Monongahela 
Hotel, there assembled the executive offi- 
cers of nearly fifty national and international 
trade unions. 

The conference lasted two days, and 
adopted the following: 


PLAN OF ACTION AND APPEAL, 


‘*A crisis in the affairs of labor has arisen. 
The gigantic trust, the United States Steel 
Corporation, has used and is using its great 
wealth and power in an effort to rob the 
toilers, not only of a livelihood, but of their 
right of American manhood and of the op- 
portunity to resist its further encroach- 
ments. Grown rich and, powerful by the 
consent and good will of the people of our 
country, this corporation in its mad greed 
and lust for still greater riches and power 
sweeps aside, makes and unmakes laws, its 
enactors, interpreters, and executors and is 
now engaged in an effort to destroy the only 
factor—the organizations of its employes— 
standing between it and unlimited, un- 
checked and unbridled industrial, political, 
social, and moral carnage. If there exists 
any virile power in our time and life to 
check the absolute autocratic domination of 
civic, industrial, and political life of our 
people and our Republic, it must be found 
in the indomitable will and mission of the 
much misunderstood and misrepresented 
organizations of labor. 

‘*The United States Steel Corporation 
has declared war on labor. In its secret 
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LABOR AND THE STEEL TRUST. 


councils this corporation has decreed that 
the only obstacle to its complete sway— 
organized labor—shall be crushed. This 
soulless corporation represents nothing but 
dollars, knowing neither body nor soul. Its 
god is the almighty dollar: 

‘*The labor organizations consists of its 
employes, the workers (their wives and 
little ones)—human flesh and blood. It is 
by their labor that they live; they have no 
purpose other than safeguarding their lives, 
their character, their future, the safety of 
the Republic, and humanity. 

‘*These factors now confront each other. 
By their purposes, attitude, and actions 
must they be judged. 

“On June 1, 1909, the United States 
Steel Corporation proclaimed its decree of 
hostility toward labor. The right of the 
workers to associate for their common pro- 
tection was no longer to be recognized or 
tolerated. Accompanying that decree was a 
notice of a further reduction in the already 
scant wages of the workers. The decree 
went into effect July 1, 1909. 

‘*Under these circumstances, what was 
left forthe workers todo? Could they be 
expected to calmly submit to be bound 
hand and foot to the tender mercies of this 
moloch of grinding greed, this jugger- 
naut of modern monopoly? The mere 
statement based on common knowledge for 
bade. The safety of the workers, their 
fellows, their dependents, the hope for their 
future, and the future of all the working 
people, and all the people, compelled re- 
sistance. They did resist and are resisting 
manfully, grandly, heroically. 

‘‘This billion dollar steel trust controls 
more than 60 per cent of the total tonnage 
of the steel product of the country. Ac- 
cording to its recent financial report, it has 
absorbed at the rate of $600 per year profit 
on each of its employes on business secured 
during a year of industrial depression. 
The earnings of thousands of its employes, 
working eleven hours per day, amount to 
less than $500 per year each, when working 
full time, seven days per week, Sundays 
and holidays included. The reports of the 
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corporation show that these men _ re- 
ceive in wages $100 per year less for their 
labor than the average annual profit per 
man to the corporation. 

‘‘Why should the United States Steel Cor- 
poration’s annual average profit yield $600 
from each of its employes, while thousands 
of these workers receive less than $500 an- 
nually in wages? Where is the justice of 
the system? Why should the Steel Corpo- 
ration seek to still further impoverish 
the men working inits plants? It is en- 
gaged in the industry that has received the 
greatest amount of protection from the 
Congress of the United States. through the 
enactment of special laws in its behalf, this 
special legislation being enacted upon the 
theory that American labor was to be pro- 
tected and an American standard of life 
maintained. 

“Tt is through the power of combination, 
monopolizing the iron and steel irdustry 
of the country, and while centralizing its 
powers it proposes to individualize its em- 
ployes. It arrogates to itself the right of 
combination, but denies this right to its 
workers. 

‘In view of these facts we urge that an 
earnest, systematic effort be made to thor- 
oughly and completely organize all employes 
in the iron, steel, and tin plate industry, 
and subsidiary co-related trades. Owing 
to immediate pressing necessity caused by 
the present strike and the indefensible hos- 
tile attitude of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, we earnestly call upon all national 
and international unions of America to send 
at least one organizer to assist in this work; 
that the American Federation of Labor 
place as many of its commissioned organ- 
izers as possible at work in a like manner 
and for the same purpose. We further 
urge and recommend that in all places 
where mills are located, the central labor 
organizations appoint special committees 
with instructions to co-operate in this work. 
For educational purposes we recommend 
that this manifesto be made a special order 
in all central labor organizations at the first 
meeting in January, 1910. 

‘‘We further recommend that the circular 
prepared and issued by this conference be 
printed by each national and international 
union and distributed to their affiliated 
unions; that it also be published in the 
labor press; that the American Federation 
of Labor send a copy to every city central 
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and State organization of labor with a re- 
quest that it be printed and generally dis- 
tributed to the end that the unwarranted 
and unholy war the steel trust is making 
upon the workers of our country may be 
fully understood and appreciated. 

‘**We recognize in this present condition 
of affairs between the workers on one side 
and the United States Steel Corporation on 
the other, there are two transcendent fac- 
tors, one the financial and moral support of 
the workers engaged in the present contest, 
to the end that they may be aided to main- 
tain themselves, their wives and little ones, 
aye, even with the barest necessities of 
life, so,that their independence, character, 
and American conception of manhood may 
be sustained, and the present contest 
brought to an honorable conclusion, and the 
other the further and complete organiza- 
tion of every wage earner in the iron, steel, 
and tin plate industry. 

‘‘We recommend that the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor prepare and issue at stated periods a 
circular to all international, national, cen- 
tral and local unions of America, an appeal 
for financial contributions to aid the strik- 
ing iron, steel, and tin plate workers. 

‘‘We further recommend that the first 
circular calling for such financial contribu- 
tions be issued January 1, 1910, and that 
the amount of such contribution should not 
be less than 10 cents per member, and that 
an appeal be made to all sympathetic and 
liberty-loving Americans to give their moral 
and financial support in this great contest 
for justice, right, and humanity. 

‘‘We ask that all contributions be for- 
warded to John Williams, Secretary Amal- 
gamated Association, 503 House Building, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

‘*Every dollar received will be used in 
support of the men, their wives, and chil- 
dren engaged in this defensive and justified 
strike against the aggressions of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

‘*In view of the great wrongs perpetrated 
by the United States Steel Corporation, not 
only against the workers, but the public gen- 
erally, we recommend that a committee be 
appointed by this conference to wait upon 
the President of the United States, the 
president of the United States Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and such members of either House of Con- 
gress as may be deemed advisable for the 


















Purpose of laying before them the griev- 
ances from which labor suffers at the hands 
of this corporation. And that the commit- 
tee herein provided demand a thorough in- 
vestigation as to the legality of the actions 
and the existence under the law of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

‘‘At the instance of the United States 
Steel Corporation, officers of local, munici- 
pal, and State governments have unwar- 
rantably tyrannized over citizens, denying 
them the ordinary rights of the use of 
streets, public and private meetings, invad- 
ing the constitutionally guaranteed right of 
free assemblage and free speech, the right 
of protest and petition. Under the usurpa- 
tion of power repugnant to the concept of 
the liberty of the people in our Republic, 
numberless men have been subjugated and 
imprisoned. 

‘*‘We therefore recommend that com- 
mittees be appointed by this conference to 
wait upon the governors of States and such 
other official representatives of counties and 
municipalities as are in control where the 
United States Steel Corporation has plants 
located, for the purpose of presenting to 
these officials the great wrongs inflicted 
upon the people of these communities, and 
that the committees demand an investiga- 
tion of the complaints made and where 
charges made are substantiated by evidence 
the officers responsible therefor be removed 
and the wrongs immediately righted. 

‘*With the full consciousness of the jus- 
tice of the cause of labor, and particularly 
the cause for which the iron, steel. 2rd tin 
plate workers are so nobly cou.ending 
against the aggressioas of that giant trust, 
the United States Steel Corporation, we 
confidently appeal to our fellow-workers 
and all liberty-loving Americans for their 
moral and financial support.”’ 





In addition to this plan of action and 
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appeal, which was unanimously adopted, 
resolutions were passed recommending the 
amalgamation of both organizations into 
one comprehensive body, into which all 
workers in the iron, steel, and tin plate 
industry would be eligible, to be known as 
The Amalgamated Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Plate Workers’ Association. 


Committee to Draft Report. 


James O'Connell. Frank Ryan. 


T. L. Lewis. T. Healy. 

W. D. Mahon. Samuel Gompers. 
G. W. Perkins. P. J. McArdle. 

J. W. Hays. Chas. E. Lawyer. 


Committee to Wait on the President. 
James O'Connell. Chas. E. Lawyer. 


G. W. Perkins. J. D. Pierce. 
P. J. McArdle. J. W. Hays. 
T. L. Lewis. 

Committee, Governor of Ohio. 
T. L. Lewis. P. J. McArdle. 
Wm. D. Huber. Chas. E. Lawyer. 
T. J. Duffy. 


Committee, Governor of Pennsylvania. 


E.S. McCullough. Chas. E. Lawyer. 
M. O'Sullivan. J. D. Pierce. 
P. J. McArdle. 


It was also decided that the financial 
contributions made should be received on 
behalf of workers of both organizations, 
and all involved in the contest, by one 
officer agreed upon by the representatives 
of both organizations, and Mr. John Will- 
iams, secretary-treasurer of the Amalga- 
mated Association, was selected. Although 
an official announcement of an appeal will 
no doubt in the near future be issued by 
authority of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, in the mean- 
time all organized workers and friends are 
urged to make as liberal financial contribu- 
tions as possible. 
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LABOR IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


By THOMAS REECE. 


[Special and Exclusive to the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. ] 


an active force inthe House of Com- 

mons with the general election of 

1906 hopes to enter the new Parlia- 
ment after the January election at least 
twice as strong, and even this will allow for 
between 30 and 40 labor candidates being 
defeated. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the forces 
arrayed against labor in the House of Com- 
mons may be gathered from the fact that 
in the vigorous campaign waged against the 
miners’ eight-hours bill last year the follow- 
ing interests were represented: The Rail- 
way Companies’ Association, which repre- 
sented interests valued at over five thousand 
million dollars; the British Iron Trade As- 
sociation, which represented nearly every 
iron and steel manufacturer in the United 
Kingdom; the Chamber of Shipping, which 
represented interests valued at seven hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars; and the Gas 
Protective Association, which worked on 
behalf of practically every gas company 
in the country. 

It is against the antagonism of forces 
like these on all industrial measures that 
the Labor party has to fight. It has made 
its voice heard upon every labor measure 
and it has seen that the interests of labor, 
and especially of organized labor, have been 
properly looked after by the insertion of 
clauses in all measures that have come 
along. Defeat has frequently been its por- 
tion, but there is a residuum remaining of 
sound industrial legislation which it can 
safely be asserted would never have reached 
the statute books had it not been for the 
existence in Parliament of a labor party 
representing a huge fighting force of British 
trade unionism and organized on purely 
independent political lines. It does not 
follow of course that such a method of de- 
fense would be applicable to any other in- 
dustrial country. It is simply pointed out 
that that is what has been found to be 
necessary here. 


. LABOR party which first became 





There are many of course who charge the 
labor party with being Socialistic, and the 
unbiased critic must admit that there are 
certain members of the Labor party who 
have scant claims to be regarded as work- 
men. This flavoring of the academic So- 
cialist—barristers and journalists—holding 
collectivist ideals may very well be regarded 
as a transient phase. They in no way rep- 
resent the hopes, ambitions and ideals of 
the great mass of organized trade unionists 
of this country; and although as an intel- 
lectual minority they are powerful, they will 
be gradually swamped as the Labor party 
grows in size and becomes overwhelming] y 
representative of British trade unionism. 
No doubt it is the flavoring of Socialism, 
whether expressed in academic resolutions 
or personally presented by certain members 
of the Labor party, that keeps some of the 
old veterans of the trade unionist movement 
from signing the Labor party constitution. 
The inclusion, however, of definitely non- 
Socialist elements in the party would be 
of great value in hurrying on this consum- 
mation and keep the party on definite every 
day trade union lines. 

When the Miners’ Federation joined the 
Labor party the miners already had a body 
of miners’ representatives in the House, 
and of course loyalty to class demanded 
that these members should accept the deci- 
sion of their Federation and sign the Labor 
party constitution. Two refused—Thomas 
Burt and Charles Fenwick—and unbiased 
observers are prepared to give these two 
men all the credit for good feeling and rec- 
titude that their long and honored careers 
in the services of their members demands. 

The Miners’ Federation referred the case 
of Burt and Fenwick to their own union— 
the Northumberland Miners’ Association— 
and this union has decided to take a ballot 
of its members on the special questions as 
to whether the two men sball be required 
definitely by direct plebiscitum of the mem- 
bers to sign the Labor party constitution. 
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In the meantime Burt and Fenwick have 
announced their intention to stand for Par- 
liament at the coming election no matter 
what the ballot may be. Should the North- 
umberland Miners’ Association in the end 
be won over to the side of the veterans and 
vote to exempt them from signing the Labor 
ticket it will probably mean that the North- 
umberland Association will vote itself out 
of the Miners’ Federation and therefore out 
of affiliation with the Labor party. 

That there is great necessity for union of 
trade unionists on every question wherever 
possible with the exception of all minor 
and remoter differences is shown by the con- 
tinual growth of the problem of unem- 
ployment. The percentage of unemployed 
trade unionists—all trades together—has 
grown inthelast ten years from twoanda half 
percent to nine percent. The amount of un- 
employed benefit paid up by the trade unions 
tends to reach ever and ever bigger figures 
to the end that more than one union is dis- 
cussing the probability of having to discon- 
tinue the collecting of dues on unemployed 
account and the payment of unemployed 
benefits. Certain trades have temporary 
improvements recorded in their prosperity, 
but this does not persist. 

TheLabor party has made the unemployed 
question the most important it has ever kept 
before the House. Debates have been 
raised upon this question by the Labor Mem- 
bers of Parliament on a score of occasions. 
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The Labor party’s unemployed workmen 
bill was rejected on April 30, last, by 228 
votes to 115, but the size of the minority 
shows that the Labor party has already 
secured a following larger than its own 
party by the genuine value of its proposals. 

Both middle-class parties are bitterly an- 
tagonistic to the Labor party and each is 
going its own way to destroy it. The 
Liberal party, which is the Government, 
desires to achieve its ends by offering the 
Labor party an alliance or at least a certain 
kind of working agreement whereby cer- 
tain seats will be left to the Labor party, 
providing the Labor party would be con- 
tent with the numerical strength with 
which it entered the present Parliament. 
The Conservative party desires to check 
the growth of the Labor party by organ- 
izing under its own auspices its own labor 
party. A fund of $31,000 has been raised, 
and already three working men candidates 
chosen to oppose three present Liberal 
members at the forthcoming election. No 
one would deny of course that there is 
room for conservative opinion in the ranks 
of labor, but when the funds for the forg- 
ing of this opinion come from sources noto- 
riously unfriendly to the workmen and 
their unions—and representatives of trade 
unions already holding Labor seats are 
specifically picked out for attack, the 
hollowness of these new labor protestations 
is pretty apparent. 





NO LOGICAL DIFFERENCE. 


(Boston Traveler, December 14, 1909.] 


The Secretary of War has decreed that 
until the recent adverse decision of the 
court against the Standard Oil Company is 
reversed the government will not purchase 
any of the products of the Standard Oil 
Company. In other words, the United 


States refuses to barter with an illegally- 
managed business. Reduced to other terms, 
the government finds that the Standard 
Oil Company has been wronging the United 
States, and nntil this wrong is righted it 
institutes a boycott against it. 

In the comtempt case for which Gompers 





and his companions were sentenced to jail, 
the employes of a given corporation, find- 
ing that the corporation was wronging them, 
requested other workmen. through their 
general organization, to refuse to purchase 
the products of this company until the 
wrong done was righted or ceased. 

It may be that the fact that in law the 
government can do no wrong makes a differ- 
ence; but if the premises are as stated,in logic 
the act of the government in the Standard 
Oil case and of the workmen in the Buck’s 
Stove Company case are not so very different. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


Harmony, a fine spirit, devotion to principle, and the self-control of an 

experienced deliberative body—these qualities character- 
TORONTO'S ized the Toronto convention. The first held by the 
pn tat mama American Federation of Labor on Canadian soil, it ‘‘oblit- 

erated all geographical lines,’’ as was well said in his 
speech of welcome to the delegates by the Minister of Public Works of 
Ontario, since it was ‘‘ working under the folds of the banner of united 
labor.’’ Throughout the twelve working days of the session not once was 
there a serious interruption of the prevalent good feeling made manifest at 
the opening, when the 312 delegates gathered in Massey Music Hall and 
recognized in one another many of the staunch and tried spokesmen or 
promising younger figures in our international labor movement, that move- 
ment whose record is a progressive uplifting of American wage-workers 
and whose future must be a continuous promotion of their welfare. First 
in order of a review of the work and character of the convention comes 
properly this fact of the completely satisfying dominant feeling among its 
members. Where the general sentiment is sound and helpful, the results 
are sure to be the happiest possible. 

The Canadians left nothing undone in welcoming their fellow trade 
unionists and their friends from the United States. In fact, only locality 
was signified in the use of geographical terms in the convention. ‘‘ No 
North, no South,’’ was, so far as the cause of labor is concerned, extended 
to ‘‘No States, No Provinces.’’ The duties before the convention bore a 
relation to an element in all society and not to separate governments. If 
the Canadians exhibited any tendency with respect to patriotic pride, it 
was in the commendable purpose of demonstrating that as hosts they knew 
no nationality. 

The report of the Special Committee on Industrial Education, widely 
commended by the press, was of great general interest. As printed} this 
report forms a pamphlet of nearly fifty pages of small type. It presents 
the various phases of the subject which have a close interest to wage- 
workers. In brief, it recommended ‘‘the continuance of the progressive 
development of supplemental trade education as inaugurated by trade 
unions;’’ ‘‘the establishment of schools in connection with the public school 
system, at which pupils between the ages of fourteen and sixteen may be 
taught the principles of the trades,’’ and, being a public necessity, that the 
technical education given ‘‘should not be a private but a public function, 
conducted by the public and the expense involved at public cost.’’ These 
recommendations and principles, unanimously adopted by the convention, 
outline the position of organized labor on this pressing industrial problem. 
The pamphlet issued by the American Federation of Labor embodying the 
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committee’s report will serve as a handbook for all who wish the best 
information on the subject in brief space. 

Another step taken by the convention, one which may be followed in 
time by events that will in a sense bring together all the organized wage- 
workers of the civilized world, was the decision to affiliate with what at 
present is known as the International Secretariat. It was the expressed 
wish of the convention that this loosely organized representative group 
might become the beginning of an International Federation of Labor. A 
delegation to the Secretariat’s next congress in August, 1911, will be 
chosen at our annual convention in 1910. While the Toronto delegates 
recognized that the American movement does not touch the European Con- 
tinental movement at several important points—chiefly in regard to the 
struggle for political rights which already are a part of the people’s life in 
the United States and Canada—there are other points of the highest im- 
portance to society in general and the wage-workers in particular upon 
which universal association ought to be effected. The very first of these 
points, the convention decided, is the prevention of war—a hunting game 
for the well-placed and ambitious, a scourge and inferno for the toilers, 
whether wearing the uniform of common soldiers or bearing the weight of 
taxation as the great body of consumers. Among the industrial abuses 
the suppression of which can enlist the energies of the organized wage- 
workers of all countries is the transportation of non-unionists to take the 
places of unionists in cases of disputes with employers. The question of 
emigration in general also is one on which the working classes of Europe as 
well as America should declare their attitude, while the better protection 
and care of emigrants and their organization in their native countries are 
recognized as matters of interest for continued study. 

In its discussion of methods for compensation in case of death or injury 
of employes, to be substituted for the present haphazard and barbarous 
liability laws, the Toronto Convention foreshadowed the near approach of 
a great public question in the United States. Reform inthis regard is made 
the easier through the experiences of Germany and Great Britain. In all 
walks of life in America the sentiment prevails favoring abandonment of 
our present inconsistent and cruel precedure and adopting a comprehensive 
plan that shall recognize a social obligation toward the maimed and dead 
soldiers of industry. The question of applying general principles in this 
respect under our dual government is now being studied by several agencies, 
public and private. It is the duty of the American Federation of Labor to 
keep watch as each step is taken on the way to the final application through 
the law of the conception that society should compensate where heretofore 
almost the entire loss has been borne by the laborer and his dependent 
family. 

As has now become usual at conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor, the campaign against tuberculosis was renewed for the year. 

The formation of trades departments, under way during the last three 
years, the convention recognized as an established feature of the American 
Federation of Labor. Only satisfactory results have thus far been secured 
from the Railroad Employes’ Department, the Building Trades Depart- 
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ment, the Metal Trades Department, and the Union Label Trades 
Department. 

Emphatic was the confirmation by the convention of the ‘‘ No-Wage- 
Reduction’’ policy of the American Federation of Labor. It has now stood 
the test of time. What only a few years ago was regarded by opponents 
and the ignorant as an audacious declaration, involving an assumption of 
possibilities then yet to be demonstrated, is today recognized as one which 
must be repeated whenever the employing class seeks to resort to the old 
plea that in order to infuse strength into weakened capital it is labor that 
must be bled. All the world now knows that the great corporations dis- 
cussed wage reductions in the course of the period of depression just closed, 
and decided not to make the attempt. The whole country is the better off 
for the courage of the trade unions and the caution of the captains of 
industry in this emergency. The local business men in our industrial 
cities may thank the wage-workers whose weekly wage stands unreduced 
for a yearly volume of transactions but little contracted as compared with 
the years of the country’s prosperity. 

The war of extermination waged by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion against a number of affiliated trade unions having many members in 
its employ was given special attention by the convention. That gigantic 
trust was recognized as the most formidable antagonist with which the 
labor movement has to contend. Directions were issued by the convention 
to hold a conference at once in Toronto of the executive officials of the 
international and national unions most closely interested, to consider the 
steps to be taken to organize this trust’s employes. The conference rec- 
ommended that a meeting be held in Pittsburg, December 13, of the execu- 
tive officials of affiliated unions. The proceedings of this meeting, as 
consequently held, are noticed elsewhere in these columns. 

The high standing of the American Fedetation of Labor as a business 
organization was convincingly illustrated in the exhaustive reports sub- 
mitted by the Secretary and the Treasurer. The receipts for 1909 were 
the highest in the history of the movement except for the one year of 1903. 
They equaled the total for the first eighteen years of the Federation’s 
existence. The balance of receipts over expenses for the year was 
$28,675.57. The $167,303.46 at the close of the fiscal year was the high- 
water mark in the finances of the Federation. 

On the test case for free speech, free press, and free men, that was being 
carried upward through the courts of the District of Columbia to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, no two opinions were entertained at 
the Toronto Convention. Inthe minds of the delegates the various side 
issues evoked by the Federation’s opponents in this question have been set 
aside, and the issue is seen plainly as one involying rights heretofore re- 
garded throughout America by all classes as inherent and constitutional. 
Consequently the sentiment was unanimous in the convention that duty 
obliges every member of the American Federation of Labor to strive by 
all legitimate means for the continued recognition of these rights. The 
resolutions passed relating to this subject rang, not with the spirit of 
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defiance of law or of the courts, but with the spirit of men who recognize 
that the price of liberty is eternal vigilance and that out of the fullness of 
the heart the mouth of the free man ought to speak. 

Improved opportunities were created for the thorough organization of 
the yet unorganized workers and to bring them within the beneficent fold 
of unionism. 

The dignity and ability, the calmness, clearness and determination 
manifested by the delegates to the Toronto Convention made a deep im- 
pression upon the large number of visitors in constant attendance as well 
the people generally who were kept informed of the proceedings through 
the press. 

The reports of the President and of the Executive Council, as well 
as the various committees, are full of vitally interesting matter affecting the 
wage-workers and all the people. All these reports, together with a 
synopsis of the discussions upon them, are now in print in the official pro- 
ceedings of the Toronto Convention, and should be in the hands of all 
thoughtful trade unionists and students of the greatest crusade and 
struggle in the history of man for justice and right, for freedom and 


humanity. 





‘“The law’s delays’’ are no longer to hold back from the highest tribunal 
of our country the inquiry instituted by the American Fed- 


UP TO THE ; 

HIGHEST eration of Labor, through its acts, into the scope of the 
JUDICIAL rights of free press, free speech, and free men in a free land. 
COURT. In the form of an appeal from the decree of a lower court, 


which alleges a contempt of its orders and has consequently imposed a 
penalty on three American Federation of Labor officials, this inquiry into 
a fundamental right is now before the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The millions of organized wage-workers, not only of this country, but of 
all countries in which labor organization is on lines similar to those of the 
American Federation of Labor, await the decision of this highest court with 
the intense feelings of expectation that could only mark an event of the 
greatest importance to the masses alert in defense of their liberties. It can 
be further said that there is no case now before any court in the world 
which attracts equal attention from men in all walks of life. 

Whether the case in its entirety was to reach the Supreme Court of 
the nation was for a time a question. Every act of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and of the defendants in the contempt proceedings was per- 
formed with the one view that the test be made of the fundamental 
principles involved before the highest judicial tribunal in ourland. On 
November 15th the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, through 
Justices Robb and Van Orsdel, as a majority, denied the application to 
stay the mandate of the court. Justice Robb directed that the mandate— 
the sentences of Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison—issue in due course. 
Chief Justice Shepard’s opinion was that, as counsel for the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company, the appellee, was willing that the mandate be stayed 
two weeks, that amount of time might be allowed. The date for the 
issuance of the mandate being Friday, November 19th, counsel for John 
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Mitchell, Frank Morrison, and Samuel Gompers, American Federation of 
Labor officials, requested a stay of sixty days. The opposing counsel, 
after argument and protest against this length of stay, advised the court 
that he would consent to two weeks. The court considered the request, 
and a few days later gave its consent. 

On November 29th counsel for the American Federation of Labor offi- 
cials appeared before the Supreme Court of the United States and called up 
a motion for the issuance of a writ of certiorari commanding the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia to certify all the records in the case. 
The Chief Justice announced that the motion would be taken under advise- 
ment, and the three defendants were in readiness to surrender themselves 
to the United States marshal, pending the grant of a writ of habeas corpus, 
if the court acted adversely to the motion. On Monday, December 6th, 
before a crowded court-room, Chief Justice Fuller, ending the general sus- 
pense, announced the grant of the writ of certiorari. The effect of this will be 
to bring the entire record of the case before that court for review. Counsel 
for the other side intimated that he would ask that the case be advanced on 
the calendar, in reply to which the defendants, through their counsel, made 
public the fact that the last thing they would seek was delay. The court 
was next asked to have the original anti-boycott injunction issued by 
Justice Gould dismissed. The opposition, on the other hand, filed an 
appeal against the modification of this injunction by the District Court of 
Appeals, alleging that the modification rendered the injunction of practi- 
cally no use for the purposes for which it was sought. 

In this issue we print in full the petition for the writ of certiorari and 
argument of our counsel in support of the writ as set before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In connection with these we recommend the 
reading of Chief Justice Shepard’s opinion as printed in last month’s issue 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. How any intelligent man can read 
these documents without being inspired by the liveliest hope for the success 
of labor’s case, it is difficult to see. The clearer the whole matter is placed 
before the reasonable mind, without the lesser and irrelevant points with 
which our opponent's arguments bristle, the plainer is the way seen to a 
just judgment. 

The attitude of organized labor toward the court now weighing the case 
is the same as that hitherto maintained toward every court sitting in judg- 
ment in the matter—respectful. But, while forgetting neither the dignity 
due labor nor the court, the defendants are animated by a firm and ardent 
desire to persist to the last point in responding to the call of freedom as 
American citizens have understood it for more than a century. 





All the officers of the American Federation of Labor were reelected 
without a dissenting voice or vote. The city of St. Louis, Missouri, was 
given the honor of being chosen in which to hold the Thirtieth Annual 
Convention, November, 1910. 
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President Taft, in his first annual message to Congress, makes reference to 
a many interesting topics. The one chiefly relating to 
DENT ON 180 Labor is a recommendation for a law providing that no 
JUNCTIONS. junction shall be issued without previous notice, unless 

it shall appear to the satisfaction of the court that the 
delay would result in ‘“‘irreparable injury’’ to the complainant. After 
quoting the plank on the subject his party adopted in the last campaign, 
the President says: 

‘‘T recommend that, in compliance with the promise thus made, appropriate legis- 
lation be adopted. The ends of justice will best be met and the chief cause of complaint 
against ill-considered injunctions without notice will be removed by the enactment of a 
statute forbidding hereafter the issuing of any injunction or restraining order, whether 
temporary or permanent, by any Federal court, without previous notice and a reasonable 
opportunity to be heard on behalf of the parties to be enjoined; unless it shall appear 
to the satisfaction of the court that the delay necessary to give such notice and hearing 
would result in irreparable injury to the complainant, and unless also the court shall from 
the evidence make a written finding, which shall be spread upon the court minutes, 
that immediate and irreparable injury is likely to ensue to the complainant, and shall 
define the injury, state why it is irreparable, and shall also indorse on the order issued 
the date and the hour ofthe issuance of the order. 

‘Moreover, every such injunction or restraining order issued without previous 
notice and opportunity by the defendant tobe heard should by force of the statute expire 
and be of no effect after seven days from the issuance thereof or within any time less 
than that period which the court may fix, unless within such seven days of such less 
period the injunction or order is extended or renewed after previous notice and oppor- 


tunity to be heard. 
‘*My judgment is that the passage of such an act, which really embodies the best 


practice in equity and is very like the rule now in force in some courts, will prevent the 
issuing of ill-advised orders of injunction without notice, and will render such orders 
when issued much less objectionable by the short time in which they may remain 
effective.’’ 

Of course, every expression of opinion of the President is entitled to 
respectful and thoughtful consideration; when that utterance is officially 
communicated to Congress with a recommendation for its enactment 
into law it becomes of still greater importance. The President’s recom- 
mendation should be read and re-read, each thought very carefully 
weighed in relation to the other, and the test of fact and experience 
applied thereto. 

For instance, of what practical use would the enactment of a law 

. based upon the President’s recommendation prove? What tangible reform 
or relief would be achieved? There has not been an injunction granted by 
any of th_ courts, Federal or State, but that was based on the complainant’s 
allegation to the court’s ‘‘ satisfaction” that unless the injunction was 
granted ‘‘i 1eparable injury’’ would follow. 

Take the case of the Buck’s Stove and Range Company against the 
American Federation of Labor, its officers, its affiliated organizations, their 
two million members, and friends. That company, in its petition for the 
injunction, alleged that unless the writ was granted it would suffer ‘‘ irre- 
parable injury.’’ That company sought and obtained its injunction from 
Justice Gould after ‘‘ notice’’ and ‘‘hearing,’’ and yet the outrageous 
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injunction forbidding and enjoining free speech and free press was issued, 
under which three American citizens were sentenced to long terms of im- 
prisonment. It is true that the Court of Appeals later modified the terms 
of the injunction, but the same court held that no matter what the original 
and unmodified injunction forbade Mitchell, Morrison, and Gompers were 
compelled to obey. 

Justice Wright declared that he placed ‘‘the matter at bar distinctly on 
the proposition that were the order confessedly erroneous yet it must have 
been obeyed.’’ The Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, in 
affirming Judge Wright’s decision and sentence, declared that ‘‘the decree 
became a final and binding judgment against the defendants until reversed 
or modified on appeal.’’ It is not the contention that in the case which 
we are discussing the matters involved were ‘‘erroneous,’’ confessedly or 
otherwise, but that the injunction of Justice Gould was without warrant, 
authority or jurisdiction in that it invaded and denied the constitutionally 
guaranteed rights of free speech and free press, and therefore the decree 
was void. 

Let us suppose that the President’s recommendation had been the law 
when the Buck’s Stove and Range Company petitioned Justice Gould for 
the injunction. There would not have been the slightest variation from 
the procedure in the injunction, or in the contempt case which arose out of 
it. There would not have been a scintilla of protection to the defendants 
of their rights as citizens and representatives of the workers. And that 
which applied to the defendants applies with equal effect to the two million 
men and their friends and sympathizers enjoined. 

A significant fact will be observed that the President nowhere in 
his recommendation makes reference to any existing law to be amended, 
no statute altered to accomplish his expressed purpose. Indeed, one would 
look in vain for any Federal law which authorizes any judge to issue an in- 
junction as injunctions are issued in labor disputes. The fact is that the 
President’s judgment and recommendation are based, not on the law, but 
practice.’’ And it is this very practice which is not statute law, 


sé 


on the 
but judge-made law. 

We ask a careful consideration of Labor’s contention upon this all-im- 
portant question of our time, and we challenge a discussion of the points 
here submitted. Labor insists that: 

The writ of injunction was intended to be exercised for the protection 
of property rights only. 

He who would seek its aid in equity must do equity and must come into 
court with clean hands. 

It must never be used to curtail personal rights. 

It must not be used ever in an effort to punish crime. 

There must be no other adequate remedy at law. 

It MUST NOT BE USED AS A MEANS TO SET ASIDE TRIAL BY 
JURY. 

Injunctions as issued against workmen are never used or issued against 
any other citizen of our country. 
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It is an attempt to deprive citizens of our country, when these citizens 
are workmen, of the right of trial by jury. 

It is an effort to fasten an offense on them when they are innocent of 
any unlawful or illegal act. 

It is an indirect assertion of a property right in men when these men 
are workmen engaged in a lawful effort to protect or advance their natural 
rights and interests. 

Injunctions as issued in trade disputes are to make outlaws of men 
when they are not even charged with doing things in violation of any law 
of State or nation. 

The injunctions which the courts issue against Labor are supposed by 
them to be good enough law today, when there exists a dispute between 
workmen and their employers; ‘but it is not good law—in fact, is not law 
at all—tomorrow or next day when no such labor dispute exists. 

The issuance of injunctions in labor disputes is not based upon law, 
but is a species of judicial legislation, judicial usurpation, in the interests 
of the money power against workmen innocent of any unlawful or criminal 
act. 

The doing of the lawful acts enjoined by the courts renders the work- 
men guilty of contempt of court, and punishable by fine or imprisonment 
or both. 

In all things in which workmen are enjoined by the process of an 
injunction during labor disputes, if those acts are criminal or unlawful, 
there is now ample law and remedy covering them. From the logic of 
this there is no escape. 

No act is legally a crime unless there is a law designating it and speci- 
fying it to be a crime. 

No act is unlawful unless there be a law on the statute books designat- 
ing and specifying it to be unlawful; hence, it follows that: 

No act is criminal or unlawful unless there is a law prohibiting its 
commission. 

We assert that Labor asks no immunity for any of its men who may 
be guilty of any criminal or unlawful act. 

It insists upon the workers being regarded and treated as equals before 
the law with every other citizen; that if any act be committed by any one 
of our number, rendering him amenable to the law, he shall be prosecuted 
by the ordinary forms of law and by the due process of law, and that an 
injunction does not lawfully and properly apply and ought not to be issued 
in such cases. 

The injunction process as applied to men engaged in a dispute with 
employers includes the allegation of criminal or unlawful acts, as a mere 
pretext, so that the lawful and innocent acts in themselves may also be 
incorporated and covered by the blanket injunction. And the performance 
of the lawful and innocent acts in themselves despite the injunction renders 
them at once guilty of contempt of the court’s order which is summarily 
punished by fine or imprisonment, or both. 
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In itself the writ of injunction is of a highly important and beneficent 
character. Its aims and purposes are for the protection of property rights. 
It never was intended, and never should be invoked, for the purpose of 
depriving free men of their personal rights, the right of man’s ownership 
of himself; the right of free locomotion, free assemblage, free association, 
free speech, free press; the freedom to do those things promotive of life, 
liberty and happiness, and whick are not in contravention of the law of 
our land. 

We re-assert that we ask no immunity for ourselves or for any other 
man who may be guilty of any unlawful or criminal act; but we havea 
right to insist, and we do insist, that when a workman is charged with a 
crime or any unlawful conduct, he shall be accorded every right, be appre- 
hended, charged, and tried by the same process of law and before a jury of 
his peers, equally as any other citizen of our country. 

It is agreed by all, friends and opponents alike, that the injunction 
process, beneficent in its inception and general practice, never should apply 
and legally can not be applied where there is another ample remedy at law. 

Labor protests against the issuance of injunctions in disputes between 
workmen and employers when no such injunctions would be issued when 
no such dispute exists. Such injunctions have no warrant in law and are 
the result of judicial usurpation and judicial legislation rather than of 
Congressional legislation. 

Labor protests against the discrimination of the courts against the 
laboring menof our country which deprives them of their constitutional 
guaranty of equality before the law. 

The injunctions against which we protest are flagrantly and without 
warrant of law issued almost daily in some section of our country and 
are violative of the fundamental rights of man. When better understood, 
they will shock the conscience of our people, the spirit and genius of our 
republic. 

We shall exercise our every right, and in the meantime concentrate 
our efforts to secure the relief and the redress to which we are so justly 
entitled. 

Not only in our own interest, but in the interest of all the people of 
our country, for the preservation of real liberty, for the elimination of 
bitterness and class hatred, for the perpetuation of all that is best and 
truest, we can never rest until the last vestige of this injustice has been 
removed from our public life. 

We regret that necessity has arisen for a restatement of Labor’s posi- 
tion upon this great question of relief from the abuse of the injunctive 
process; but Congress has not seriously concerned itself in remedying the 
wrong and according justice to the working people of our country. The 
President’s recommendation is the wrong way to restore right and equality 
before the law. So long as these principles are unrecognized in the law as 
well as the practice, Labor will stand erect and demand right, justice, and 
freedom, exactly upon an equality, neither more nor less, with every other 
citizen of our country. 
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If we utter a statement that is malicious, try us for what we have said, but we deny 
the right to attempt to enjoin us in advance from expressing our 

A NEWS- views. 
a This quotation by the Washington S/ar from the 
"address of the President of the American Federation of 
Labor on the occasion of his memorable reception in Washington, when 
25,000 trade unionists and sympathizers in procession welcomed him home 
from Europe, is correct. The same expression was contained in the press 
association’s dispatches describing the event sent to the newspapers of the 
country that night from Washington; it was the statement we repeatedly 
made and emphasized. Among other newspapers the New York 7imes 
printed that dispatch, or a good part of it. Although the passage was in 
the news columns of the Zimes, its editorial columns on the 14th contained 
the following article, under the heading ‘‘Gompers’ Suffragette Methods’’: 

Mr. Gompers is fighting his way into jail with an energy and methods worthy of 
the most advanced of the British suffragette sisterhood. If Mr. Gompers succeeds in 
his contention anybody can print anything without fear of the result. His contention, 
nominally for the liberty of the press, is really for license to injure your neighbor to 
your own satisfaction and without penalty. In his own words: 

‘‘Rither we have free speech and a free press in thiscountry, or we have not. The 
imposition of a fine of one cent or the imposition of imprisonment for one hour for the 
utterance of conscientious belief and the faith that is within us is a denial of free 
speech and of a free press.”’ 

We never have had free speech and a free press of this sort, and we ought not to 
have. The freedom of print and speech has always been accompanied with responsi- 
bility for what was said and printed. But Mr. Gompers printed what he intended to 
injure others, and persisted after he was cautioned he was wrong. And he declares that 
he ought not to pay a cent or be imprisoned for an hour. It is a pity that we can not 
have a vote about it, so that Mr. Gompers might learn that Americans like fair play, 
and think that the use of the printing press for the intrinsic injury of those you dislike 
is not an utterance of faith or conscience. 


The attention of the editor of the 7imes was calied by a correspondent 
to what was either the extreme carelessness of the writer of this editorial 
article or his wilful garbling of the speech the purport of which it pro- 
fessed to quote. No correction or retraction of the misrepresentation 
followed. On the contrary, the 7zmes persisted in what in the circum- 
stances now became a wilful and malicious detraction. On November 26th, 
it published the following editorial article, under the heading, ‘‘A Contrast 
in Citizenship’’: 

In an authoritative interview regarding the decision of the Federal Court dissolving 
the Standard Oil Trust, Mr. William Rockefeller was reported yesterday as saying: 

‘*T want to say as a large stockholder that however the case eventuates there will 
be no unwillingness to comply fully, not only with the letter, but the spirit of the law, 
as it should be settled by the Supreme Court.”’ 

He could say neither less nor more. The attitude of the corporation toward the 
law, under irritating conditions, is particularly edifying to those suffering from provoca- 
tion, and yet demeaning themselves more truculently. Compare Mr. Rockefeller’s 
attitude of submission to the law, without a word of criticism of judge or law, with the 
attitude of the labor trust and its spokesmen. Mr. Gompers’ misconduct is too recent 
and flagrant to need anything more thansimple mention. Butit should not b¢ forgotten 
that he was unanimously re-elected after the Federation had adopted a formal report of 
approval of procedure striking at the root of the authority of the courts, and therefore 
at the basis of law and order. It can be left to all to draw the moral for themselves. 
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That the Zimes should hasten to take sides with a trust and seize the 
opportunity to express its antipathy to the delegates to a labor convention 
is but to enact its habitual réle. But to find the excuse to do so on this 
occasion, it manufactured the evidence it presented against the President of 
the American Federation of Labor. Its course brought to its editor a pro- 
test with a statement of the real facts, which he ignored. 

For some time it has been a poor week for the 7imes in which it failed 
to indulge in a diatribe against ‘‘Gompers.’’ It has time and again mis- 
stated to its readers the purpose of the test case of the Federation, and 
misrepresented the spirit and attitude of the defendants toward the law. 

A wholly different view of the case, and of the duty of the press to 
the public in giving the truth about it, is held by a fair proportion of the 
other daily papers throughout the country. Here in a nutshell the St. 
Louis /ost-Republic sets forth the principles involved: 

Obedience to courts and to the laws interpreted by courts is a fundamental duty 
of citizens, but obedience to the Constitution is the highest obligation of citizenship. 
The authority of the Constitution is supreme. 

The course of the New York 7imes in this controversy has not been 
of that upright and truthful character to be expected from a high public 
authority. Quite the reverse; its fussy denunciations of labor’s represen- 
tatives who are willing to suffer, if necessary, in defense of liberty, have 
smacked of the style of the police court pettifogger forced to go through 
the motions of earning his fee, even when he knows the men against whom 
he is inveighing are innocent. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The lockout and strike in Sweden is terminated, with 15,000 men 
still out of work, according to the weekly report of the International 
Transport Workers’ I'ederation. Three points of great value are reported 
as won by the working class fighters of that country ez masse, no matter 
whether or not the employers trumpet a victory. First, the trade unionists 
of the original conflicts are not tied up with agreements as to reduced 
wages for the coming period of active business; secondly, the efforts of the 
employers’ association to paralyze the entire trade union movement by a 
number of regulations contained in the agreements have been defeated 
along the whole line; and, finally, the lockout policy of the employers’ 
organization received so great a shock that it can not soon regain its former 
importance. The Swedish fighters showed unexpected courage and perse- 
verance, and few hesitated to make the great personal sacrifices demanded 
by the emergency. What the employers have mainly learned is the ruinous 
cost to them of a general lockout; what the workers of the nation have 
learned is that on the whole they are little worse off than before the 
heartless lockout, and that through a perfected organization, with funds 
in their treasuries, they may at the fitting time challenge the employers 
to a rerfewal of the struggle in case defense of their right to unite is neces- 
sary. Meantime, our American trade unionists have still an opportunity to 
extend aid to the 15,000 Swedish brothers out of work. 
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A noteworthy review of the principles involved in our test case is con- 
tained in a recent address delivered by Hon. S. S. Gregory, formerly Pres- 
ident of the American Bar Association, before the John Marshal Law 
School of Chicago. We regret that our space this month permits only a 
brief quotation from the masterly summing up of the constitutional law on 
the subject. Mr. Gregory has one paragraph that for condensation of the 
points at issue would be difficult to surpass: 


In the case under review undoubtedly, consistently with established precedents, 
the court might direct an injunction against something; it could not enjoin publication 
of a libel, as that was beyond its jurisdiction and in effect struck down a fundamental 
constitutional right; this is so not because the Constitution secures the right to publish 
a libel, but because a bill in equity to prevent it is for the soundest reasons wholly 
inadmissible as tending to impair the right of free publication and a free press and to 
invade the province of the criminal courts, where trial by jury obtains. 

With the best brains of the legal profession upholding our contention 
in this manner, we can with calmness and confidence await the final outcome. 


With regard to Mr. William Rockefeller’s submissive attitude toward 
the law, and the free advertising he has had on this point in the news- 
papers that shout what he whispers, the Pittsburg Dispatch recalls the 
parable of the two servants when ordered to go of an errand. One replied, 
‘‘Lord, I go,’’ and went not. The other said, ‘‘Lord, I will not,’’ but he 
went. The Dispatch thinks the labor men resemble the second servant in 
their action. \The trusts obey the law every time—according to their lawyers 
and newspapers. The labor organizations declare they will not obey judge- 
made law, but they uphold the fundamentals of the law every time . 


All the daily papers that are on the privileged corporations’ amuse- 
ment circuit promptly printed a few days before the United States Supreme 
Court granted our writ of certiorari a Washington dispatch to the effect 
that if a ‘‘book’’ were to be made based on past performances of this court 
the odds would be ten to one that the three ‘‘entries’’ would go to jail. But 
no one ever yet made a book on the average of ‘‘sure things.’’ Our case 
evidently appeared to the judges’ eyes to have ten times the ordinary 
chances of landing successfully. 





In this year of grace several daily newspapers, in the performance of 
their duty toward the chief source of their patronage, were so far driven 
for an argument against our test case as to quote somebody posing as the 
writer of an alleged report to the General Assembly of the Knights of 
Labor this year. M-m-m- .. . [-let’s see? Once upon a time, the 
veterans among our readers may remember, there was a holy and noble 
order of some such cognomen. To have it quoted against us now is like 
seeing on the mimic boards the Ghost of Julius Czesar descanting upon his 
virtues as a Roman citizen. 
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APPEAL FOR SWEDISH WORKERS. 


HEADQUARTERS AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 

801-809 G Street, N. W.., 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 26, 1909. 
From time to time you have, of course, read the newspaper reports of 
the great struggle in which the wage-workers of Sweden have been and are 
now engaged. Sweden, like other civilized countries, has passed through 
an industrial crisis which has forced a great number of workers out of em- 
ployment, leaving them, their wives and children, destitute. Advantage 
has been taken of this situation by the employing classes to try and force 
the workers to accept such conditions as would eventually lead to the dis- 
memberment of the organized labor movement. The Swedish conflict could 
not be avoided. Eighty thousand workmen were locked out and the re- 
mainder threatened with a lockout to force the workers into an impossible 
position. The workers took the other alternative and declared for and 
went out on strike. 

These matters have been officially brought to the attention of the Exe- 
cutive Council, and a request made that all labor, its friends and sympa- 
thizers should come to the financial assistance of the Swedish workmen, 
who are suffering and struggling. 

Contributions should be sent direct to Herman Lindquist, ‘‘Landssek- 
retariat,’’ Stockholm, Sweden, or to the Swedish Strike Relief Committee, 
with headquarters in Chicago. The financial secretary of this committee 
is John Dawn, 4041 North Sacramento Avenue, Chicago, III. 

While thus placing particularly before you the need of the striking 
wage-workers of Sweden, the Executive Council at the same time desires 
also that you should not be unmindful of the need of the iron, steel and tin 
workers of our own country, who have been for the past months engaged 
in a great struggle for the maintenance of their rights and interests. 

The above is submitted to you, and through you to your organization, 
for whatever assistance you may be able to render. 


By order of the Executive Council. 
December 3, 1909. 


Since August 4, 1909, a strike of great magnitude has been in progress 
in Sweden, and the issue at stake is the very life of the labor movement of 
that country. 

Because of the sharply defined class divisions in Sweden and the linger- 
ing influences of the old feudal system, the development of the Swedish 
labor unions has been exceedingly difficult, but withal they have steadily 
fought their way and gained. The last ten years, however, witnessed a 
considerable impetus in the interest of the workers in the unions, and this 
has been the period of their greatest progress and growth. The period of 
prosperity experienced between the years 1900 and 1908 was favorable to 
their success, and the labor organizations became a great power in the de- 
fense and advancement of the conditions of the workers. The growing 
strength and aggressiveness of the unions brought about the counter 
organization of employers, and their antagonism was centralized into a 
formidable force through the means of their three large associations, 
namely, the Central Employers’ Association, representing the building 
industry, employing 50,000 men; the Machine Shop and Iron Ship Builders’ 
Association, employing 35,000 men, and the Swedish Employers’ Associa- 
tion, representing all the large industries, employing 164,000 men. The 
panic and industrial depression beginning in 1908, considerably weakened 
the strength and resources of the unions, and the Swedish Employers’ 
Association endeavored to turn these conditions to its advantage in its effort 
to disrupt the unions. For the past two years the threat of a general lockout 
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has been held over the heads of the workmen when any advance was made 
by them, either of defense or for the amelioration of conditions. Early in 
1909 some of the employers put into effect a reduction in wages. A strike 
involving 1,400 men was declared against it. The Employers’ Association 
served notice on the officers of the organizations that unless the men re- 
turned to work under the reduction in wages there would be a general 
lockout. The men on strike refused to return to work, and the Association 
carried out its threat and locked out 80,000 men. This violent attack por- 
tended more than was involved in the local dispute, and the unions recog- 
nized it as a clear declaration of war from the employers. The situation 
had reached the stage where, in order to maintain the organizations and the 
labor movement, the attitude and demands of the Employers’ Association 
had to be combated. The organized wage-workers realized that all that had 
been built up, after years of effort, and at great sacrifice, was at stake. 
Therefore, instead of submitting to the lockout, the organizations of labor 
answered it by a general strike, and 200,000 men joined those already 
locked out. 

Because of the magnitude of the strike it was necessary for the unions of 
Sweden to appeal to the workmen of other countries for financial assistance. 
Messrs. Claues E. Tholin and John Sandgren were sent as delegates to this 
country, and in furtherance of his mission Mr. Tholin appeared before the 
recent convention of the American Federation of Labor, held in Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, November 8-20, 1909, where he addressed the delegates 
upon the subject of this struggle. His address was supplemented by 
statements by President Gompers and Delegate John P. Frey, of the Iron 
Molders’ Union, who was fraternal delegate to the last meeting of the 
British Trades Union Congress; they were in Europe, and had opportunity 
to learn the facts at first hand from the representatives of the labor move- 
ment of Sweden, and both substantiated the great justice and merit of the strike. 

A special committee was appointed at the Toronto convention to consider 
the appeal of the Swedish workers for financial assistance, and in accordance 
with its report and recommendation the convention directed that an appeal 
be issued and forwarded to organized labor for immediate financial assist- 
ance for our Swedish brothers. 

Every phase of the struggle in Sweden merits our earnest consideration 
and support. While separated by great distance from the workers there, 
yet their cause and the principle for which they are contending, the right to 
organize, to remedy their just grievances, and to secure to the toilers a fair 
share of the fruits of their labor, are identical with the aims and aspirations 
of the organized workers of America. Their splendid fortitude and courage 
in the face of the adversity of this prolonged struggle proves their loyalty 
and devotion to the cause of labor, and it is evident that nothing short of 
starvation will enforce their surrender. The struggle has resolved itself into 
a test of endurance, and the hope was expressed by the convention that 
the amount contributed by the American trade union movement would be 
at once creditable to the labor organizations of our country and of ma- 
terial assistance to the Swedish trade unionists in maintaining the striketo a 
successful termination. 

You will therefore please read this circular at the next meeting of 
your organization, and it is earnestly requested to donate whatever sum 
may be within its means at this time. Contributions should be sent 
direct to Herman Lindquist, Landssekretariat, Stockholm, Sweden, or to 
the Swedish Strike Relief Committee, with headquarters in Chicago. 
The financial secretary of this committee is JOHN DAWN, 4041 North 
Sacramento Avenue, Chicago, III. 

By order of the Toronto convention. SAML. GOMPERS, 

FRANK MorRrIsOoN, Fresident, American Federation of Labor. 
Secretary, American Federation of Labor. 


if 
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TALKS ON LABOR. 


Compensation Not Justly Labor’s Burden. 


T Aconference in New York City on Novem- 
ber 22-23, for the discussion of Employers’ 
Liability and Workmen’s Compensation, 
President Gompers spoke as follows: 

MR. PRESIDENT, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN: I 
am apprehensive that I shall disappoint you if you 
expect that I will present the subject from the 
standpoint of the employes, that is, present it 
fairly comprehensively. The fact of the matter is 
that I was not, until about five minutes ago, aware 
that I was to speak just now, and having had 
months of very hard work, and traveling all last 
night from the convention in the city of Torouto, I 
have not had time to prepare a paper, nor have 
I had time to collect my wits, 

However, for a few moments, I ask your atten- 
tion to a few casual observations: As to whether 
the industry itself should bear the risks of accidents 
to employes, or whether society should bear the 
burden, is of lesser consequence than that the 
burden should not be borne either by the injured 
workman or the family of the workman killed. 

We speak of the imposition of the risks and 
burdens of accidents upon employers as if the em- 
ployers really would pay the compensation, or 
even liability, out of their own pockets. The fact 
of the matter is that whatever the cost of the 
finished product may be, the land, the plant, the 
machinery, the raw material, wages to workmen, 
insurance, taxes, are all of them counted in the 
price for which the employer sells his product, 
and if intelligent, comprehensive employers’ 
liability or compensation were the ‘fixed principle 
of the industry the employers would count that 
as a fixed charge with which they must count and 
reckon in placing a price upon the finished 
product, so that, as a matter of fact, it is simply 
absurd to hold that that feature is an objection to 
the introduction of more liberal employers’ 
liability or compensation laws. 

It isa common phrase in which so many in- 
dulge: ‘‘The immense risks which employers are 
compelled to meet.’’ No one who has an intelligent 
understanding of industrial and commercial con- 
ditions will minimize that fact, but side by side 
with the risks of employers should not be forgotten 
the risks of labor. 

It is only a little more than a week ago when all 
civilization was startled by the awful calamity which 
befel 400 human souls, when 400 men were en- 
tombed, and without attempting to dwell upon that 
subject, I ask this question: ‘‘Who is to bear the 
risks of the killing of these men and the injury to 
so many others? The widows and the orphans of 
the men entombed?”’ 

I am not here to formulate an indictment against 
the mine owners in Cherry, Illinois. I am not 
called upon to presenta complaint against any 
employers upon that score, but taking the incident 
mm the thousands of incidents of this character 
which occur annually in our country, the question 
with which we are asked to dealis: ‘‘Who shall 
bear these risks? Who shall bear the burden of 
them? The men of labor who are injured, the 





man of labor whose health is undermined? The 
widows and the orphans?’ Is that just? Is it wise? 
Is iteconomic? It is begging the question to say 
that society provides in our eleemosynary institu- 
tions. It does not meet the question except as 
anyone will claim that charity is a good substitute 
for justice. 

The workers perform a valuable service to society 
(and I use the term ‘‘workers’’ in the sense of 
manual laborers as distinguished from employers 
of labor, and merely for the sake of presenting the 
subject for consideration, because I take it we are 
not discussing either employers’ liability for em- 
ployers or workmen’s compensation for employ- 
ers)—the workers perform a great service tosociety 
in the production and distribution of the prod- 
ucts of labor; the distribution by the workers is 
for a purpose, production is for a purpose—it is for 
utility. It is, too, that civilized society may con- 
tinue and progress. Production is not carried on 
simply that men and women shall work; produc- 
tion is not carried on simply that employers shall 
make profit; it is carried on for the purpose that 
civilized life may continue, to progress and develop, 
and anything that will be helpful to those who 
perform so valuable a service to society certainly 
should appeal to the judgment and the common 
sense. 

I doubt if there be any who have a greater 
reverence for the Constitution and constitutional 
rights guaranteed to our people than the men of 
labor, but it seems exceedingly peculiar that the 
Constitution is usually held as a barrier to the 
economic and material progress of the workers. 
One of our American writers, in a chapter upon 
‘‘Some Equivocal Rights of Labor,’’ said that there 
are many who will endeavor to accord the workin 
people the rights which they do not want, — | 
deny them the rights which are essential to their 
well-being; and while I have no doubt as to the 
difficulties confronting us in attempting legisla- 
tion to establish compensation laws, I think that 
there certainly ought to be a united effort, as a 
beginning, to bring about a better, more compre- 
hensive and more liberal employers’ liability law. 
As a principle, compensation is wisest, is best and 
more economic, and would not tend to disturb the 
relations between the injured workmen and his 
employer, as does liability. I am afraid that our 
constitutional lawyers, whose resources for inter- 
pretation are limitless, particularly when it is 
superinduced by the opportunities of well-earned 
fees, will with little difficulty find almost insur- 
mountable constitutional objections. All we can 
hope for is to go on with our work, clarifying our 
own minds, creating a healthier conception on the 
part of our people, spreading the light, and, by 
progressive —_ accomplishing the desired re- 
sults and establishing some semblance of justice, 
so that in the service which the workers perform 
to society the assumption of risk shall not be all 
their own, but that either industry or society in 
the interest of humanity shall bear the burden. 
[Applause. ] 
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PRESIDENT GOMPERS IN EUROPE. 


(Copyright, 1909, for Samuel Gompers, by P. S. Ridsdale.] 


A General View of European Working Class Conditions—The Gulf 
Between the Aristocracy and the Masses—The Political Dis- 
abilities of the Poor—The Shortcomings of the Common 
Schools—The Low Level of Wages—The Fallacy of 

Cheap Living in Europe. 


THE MASSES IN EUROPE OPPRESSED. 


Inquiries reach me from various sources in 
America relative to the conditions of the working 
classes in Europe. The questions as put are not 
easily answered. They are nearly all too general, 
and in replying to them I can give for the most 
part either impressions only or my view of facts as 
seen broadly. Naturally, however, when in my 
own special field of labor organization I feel the 
more sure of all the grounds for any of my state- 
ments. 

In the letter I wrote after being in England only 
a week I spoke of coming in contact there with 
‘*a social atmosphere, situation and conflict an 
ocean apart from ours’’ in America. This sense of 
being in another world, and again another, and 
still another, came upon me as I traveled from 
country to country. Under each government there 
appeared a new set of social problems tpat, for the 
time at least, were uppermost, reflecting the passing 
stage of the political, religious, or economic de- 
velopment of the people affected. In all countries 
necessarily the deeper questions affecting wealth, 
its production and distribution, formed a common 
theme for discussion. Associated with the privi- 
leges of wealth, in the eyes of the classes in revolt, 
are the hereditary privileges of the “ detainers of 
wealth’’ both in social life and law making. That 
is, caste in Europe signifies not only social exclu- 
siveness but whatever of feudalism bas not been 
abolished. 


Where to'Preach Democracy is Treason. 


To the American it is astonishing how much 
vested power remains in the hands of the “ upper 
classes’’ of Europe. In nearly all countries, to be 
a Republican, or the same thing a Democrat, is to 
be a ‘‘malcontent.’’ The fundamental articles of 
—- faith to the American citizen are regarded 

y rank and wealth in the Old World as social 
heresies. To be ‘‘loyal to the King,’’ or Kaiser, 
or Emperor, is the test of a ‘‘faithful subject.”’ 
Hence, the closely knit rings of the titled nobility, 
with their hordes of dependents, parasites, and 
—- are ranged against the rising mass of the 

ple. 

In the German army, for example, are nearly 
thirty thousand officers. Few of them can afford 
to champion the cause of the ‘lower orders of 


society.”” From their supercilious bearing in public 


and from common reports as to their class preju- 
dices and manner of life, precious few ever think 
of doing so. The working classes regard them as 
fomenters of war, allies of the titled aristocracy, 
willing servants of the capitalist in time of labor 
disputes, and enemies of the social progress that 
comes through peace. The very fact that marriage 
is forbidden to a German army officer unless he or 
his intended wife has a stated income, aside from 
his pay, ‘‘sufficient to maintain one of his rank,’’ 
points to snobbery, parasitism, and fortune hunt- 
ing. Thus, from every point of view the German 
army officers form one of the main buttresses to the 
feudal conception of society as against the demo- 
cratic—or American—system. Between the com- 
missioned officer and the common soldier is an 
immeasurable chasm. On contemplating it the 
observer learns what is signified in Europe by the 
word caste. 


Titles to the Front. 

The hatred toward the socially privileged 
classes entertained by the masses in monarchical 
countries is voiced just as frequertly in condemn- 
ing their hereditary class powers as their hered- 
itary wealth. Their very titles, forever paraded 
before the public, nauseates democracy. The 
democratic newspapers boycott not only these 
titles, but also mention of the comings and goings 
of their vainglorious bearers. It is to be remem- 
bered that the German soldier is such by compul- 
sion; he has not, like the American soldier, 
voluntarily taken on his uniform, nor are the off- 
cers, as are more than half in our army, promoted 
from the ranks or transferred from civil life. 
Similarly, the high posts in the , ublic service, in- 
stead of being the gifts of the people, are still 
frequently rewards to favorites of the powerful 
families. With this fact comes the insistence upon 
social distinctions by the well placed, distinctions 
carried by a pettiness of spirit intothe commonest 
relations of life. In Germany, ‘‘Herr Professoren’”’ 
and ‘‘Frau Doctorinnen,’’ and in Italy ‘‘Com- 
mendatore’’ and ‘‘Cavalieri,’’ are thicker than 
‘‘colonels”’ in Kentucky, with the difference that 
they expect to be taken serious!y as “upper class”’ 
social luminaries. In England the habit of calling 
a salaried man in a commercial house by his sur- 
name, ‘“‘Johnson,’’ or ‘‘Bobbs,”’ or ‘“‘Smith,’’ while 
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the youngest scion of a stockholder is ‘‘Mr.’’ in- 
dicates the subtleties of caste that for a lifetime 
may irritate a man with a man’s rights and feel- 
ings. 

In France, it isnot only servants who are ex- 
pected to address the upper caste individual in the 
third person—‘‘Monsieur,’’ instead of ‘‘you;’’ the 
janitors of Paris have struck against this custom 
of the late empire. In Great Britain, non-payment 
of members of Parliament by the State is a nega- 
tion of the rights of the masses of wage-earners to 
be represented by men fromi their own ranks. To 
a prevailing measure the House of Commons is, 
as commonly observed, a gentlemen’s club—the 
word gentleman to be taken in the English sense 
of a high-caste man, and not in the American 
sense of a manly man. The first, second, third, 
and fourth class cars on European railways do not 
merely indicate varying costs in a journey; they 
mark off strata in society. The fact that army 
officers and certain high-grade government func- 
tionaries have the right to travel in first class cars 
at third class rates is used by the democrats to 
illustrate the parasitic privileges of aristocracy in 
general. I witnessed an instance in which two 
respectable looking women with a child were ob- 
jected to on entering a second class car by a 

aughty and over-bearing man, though they 
apologized for taking the last seats in the compart- 
ment. ‘‘They are servants,’’ he said, as if they 
were animals. ‘‘They have no right to be seated 
with us.’? The habitual tone of the conservative 
European press when dealing with social ques- 
tions suggests the idea that the wage-workers are 
the dependent wards of the employing class; 
therefore the assertion of the latter of their sup- 
posed rights is a form of treason. The street-cars 
of Amsterdam and other European cities have 
first and second class compartments. The one is 
empty or nearly so, the other jammed. 


The Aspirations of the Masses “ Dangerous to Society.” 


In America we are taught that all citizens should 
have equal rights and that the man who will not 
stand up for his rights is unworthy of citizen- 
ship; in Europe, powerful, if not in all countries 
the dominant, elements of society defend the rights 
of kings as divine, advise the poor to be satisfied 
in ‘‘the station in which God has placed them;”’ 
they also teach that the separation of Church and 
State is a sacrilege, and assume that the aggressive 
upward movement of the masses is a peril to soci- 
ety. 
This difference in the prevailing sentiment to- 
ward democracy I regard as the first point to be 
made in comparing the conditions of the wage- 
workers in Europe and America. A complete 
change in this respect must be the forerunner in 
Europe to a general social progress. More than 
any other factor the labor organizations are work- 
ing this change. They are evolving a ‘‘triumphant 
democracy.”’ 

The political disabilities of the European work- 
ing classes also mark the incompleteness of the 
abolition of serfdom. As in the feudal times, 

ower in most countries is in a Jarge measure still 
in the hands of a set of hereditary or propertied 
bosses, whatever their titles. In Hungary, on ac- 
count of the property qualifications, not one wage- 
worker in twenty hasavote. Hungarian working- 


men who have been in the United States and have 
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returned to their native country can, from their 
own experience, make comparisons between the 
two governments on the points affecting the wage- 
workers as citizens. Those I met invariably began 
by showing the differences in the suffrage. The 
sentiments of the masses have but a small influ- 
ence on the Hungarian government. Their efforts 
through labor organizations to promote their wel- 
fare are constantly hindered by interferences from 
the authorities. The common school question, 
long ago settled in the United States favorably to 
the working classes who were capable of protect- 
ing their own interests through the ballot, can 
not be grappled with by the Hungarian working 
people because they are without the ballot. Four- 
fifths of the so-called public elementary schools 
of that country are still denominational. 


Suffrage Not Universal. 


The average Englishman would probably main- 
tain that while Hungary represents the lowest 
level of European society with respect to the citi- 
zen’s rights in voting and to a free schooling, Eng- 
land is at the highest level or very nearly the 
highest. But in the larger English cities from 
twenty-five to forty per cent. of the wage-workers 
have no vote on any public question whatever. 
They fail in residential, tax-paying or other qualifi- 
cations. A workingman, in all other ways qual- 
ified, may lose his vote for two years by removing 
from one municipality to another only a few miles 
away. Plural voting gives property an advantage 
over mere man. The distribution of seats in Parlia- 
mentis by no means yet exempt from rotten borough 
features. Apart from voting for Members of Parlia- 
ment and City and County Councilmen, the masses 
of English voters have no direct influence over 
public officials. The democrats among them have 
to put up with the standing offense of royalty and 
the lords. And in England to speak up for free 
and secular education in State-maintained schools 
is to classify oneself as a radical. 


The Common Schools Abroad. 


In Germany, however advanced the common 
schools, their relation to ‘‘higher’’ education is 
not what it isin America. It is not common, as 
here, that wage-workers procure for themselves a 
college education with direct connection with the 
common school course. As to the effectiveness of 
the ballot, if a fair apportionment of seats were 
made the Socialists and other radicals of Germany 
would at the next election increase their mem- 
bership in the Reichstag by perhaps fifty per cent. 
Aside from voting for members of the Reichstag, 
the German workingman has little or no influence 
on those who govern him. 

In Austria the trade unionist has by the letter 
of the law no legal status. The act of 1870 on 
combinations forbids workingmen’s unions to ac- 
cumulate funds to be used in labor disputes. Con- 
sequently, the trade unions, as labor organizations, 
do not pay strike or lockout benefits. The mem- 
bers take care of this branch of their work through 
‘‘free organizations,’’ associated with their unions 
and administered by the union officials. Any cit- 
izen may join these organizations, of course, but 
the union members are the only ones who com- 
monly do. Members of the union are obliged to 

ay dues to the ‘‘free organization.’’ Here is a 
egal farce impossible to the working-classes of the 























United States. It marks one of the widest differ- 
ences between the conditions of the workers in our 
own country and conditions to be found in 
Europe. 


The Workingman’s Serf-Book. 


The European workingman’s identification book 
is a badge of his still existing serfhood. While in 
America any one may freely roam the country 
over, in most countries in Europe the laborer must 
be prepared to produce his “‘legitimation’’ book on 
demand of the police or on applying for employ- 
ment. At the Paris Congress of the International 
Secretariat one of the protests drawn up related to 
the arbitrary action of the Prussian police in turn- 
ing back at the frontier Austrian laborers going to 
seek work in Prussian-Germany, or in imposing 
upon them both entrance and police taxes. In Italy, 
the laborer’s book, besides giving his character as 
a workman, as seen by his successive employers, 
states whether he has ever been in prison for any 
cause whatever for more than ten days The 
‘labor agitator,’’ subject to police hounding, is 
thus liable to be effectually squelched. 

It is through the exercise of a man’s rights—his 
personal rights and his rights as a citizen—that in 
time he may attain to their full extent his eco- 
nomic rights. Hence, in comparing laboring class 
conditions in Europe with those in America, I 
have placed first some consideration of the ex- 
tent to which what we regard as the fundamental 
rights of men are exercised in the Old World and 
in the New. . 


Rights the European Masses Lack. 


Americans have manhood suffrage. ‘ By it they 
may, if they will, amend Federal or State constitu- 
tions, change all their lawmakers and office- 
holders, and speedily bring the laws up to the 
mental and moral level of the majority. Not even 
in England can the masses doas much. The House 
of Lords, among other obstacles, stands in the way. 
If royalty is not regarded as one of the obstacles 
it is because royalty effaces itself. The British 
nation as a whole seems disposed to tolerate the 
conventional figurehead of kingship, so long as it 
remains nothing more. 

Americans exercise the right of devoting their 
lifetime to their own pursuits and purposes. On 
the Continent of Europe every man in the masses 
must give up years of his life to compulsory 
service in the army. Under some governments the 
poorer and more ignorant and helpless the man 
the longer is his term of service. Exemptions go 
to the favored classes. An endless stream of 
wrongs and infamies flows from militarism as 
carried out by the ruling classes in the great 
powers. 

Americans are not taxed to support religious 
denominations to which they are opposed. This 
can not be said of the “‘subjects’”’ of the British 
poe: State religions, or the usual alliances 

tween Church and State, have been one of the 
prime causes of the revolutionary sentiment 
throughout Europe. 

Americans enjoy the right to at least an ele- 
mentary education. The praises of the American 
school system are heard among the wage-workers 
in all countries of Europe. The national schools 
of England as compared with the common schools 
of America are not equally in the service of all 
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the people. Differences arise from sectarianism, 
caste, organization, and conception of the pur- 

es of the schools. To hear an Italian speaking 
in broken English acquired in America of the 
American school system and contrasting Italy’s 
methods with the American, is to hear a lesson 
upon the rights of children, as much to be relished 
by Americans as it should be profitable to Italians. 

American workingmen assume the right of the 
organization of labor as a matter of course. In 
nearly all Continental countries the right is ham- 
pered with police or other regulations against 
which trade unionists rebel. In some countries, as 
in Hungary and Austria, the right is only encom- 
passed by trick and subterfuge. In Italy as in 
Germany it has been gained and is maintained 
only through constant struggles. Labor organiza- 
tions in France, legitimate only since 1884, fight 
constantly against compulsory incorporation and 
similar attacks upon a just liberty. 

Americans exercise the right of free assembly. 
What this means seems difficult sometimes for 
foreign-bred naturalized American citizens to 
understand. But in actual practice, immigrants to 
this country from Russia, Spain, Austria, Hungary, 
Germany and Ireland can bear witness to Amer- 
ica’s larger liberty in this respect. Nowhere in the 
world may men assemble freely to mob a man’s 
house or person or to preach violent revolution; 
but in America men may meet and devise over- 
turning the government and expelling from office 
its heads by ballot and not lose their standing as 
conservative citizens. In the countries named they 
would be classed as dangerous extremists. 

Americans practice right of movement from 
place to place without let or hindrance. This is 
not known to the laboring classesin Europe. A 
laboring man in America when traveling may feel 
that he is a man; in Europe he is presumably a 
possible vagrant, pauper, or subject for police 
surveillance. 

Americans have a right to trial bya jury of their 
peers that is rarely known to workingmen in Eu‘ 
ropean countries. Judges not elected by the peo- 
ple are harsh interpreters of the law when trying 
the poor and defenseless if opponents of the priv- 
ileged classes. The savage attitude of German 
magistrates toward the Socialists is proverbial; 
the severity of English judges in cases of poach- 
ing or similar petty offences against property ex- 
hibits a settled principle of putting defense of pos- 
sessions above consideration for human beings; 
the travesty of a trial for Ferrer proved to what 
lengths monarchy is capable of going in judicial 
or military murder of its opponents. 

Americans exercise a great, though frequently 
overlooked, right in supervising their public serv- 
ants and making them aware of the possibility of 
dismissal on wrongdoing. In Europe members of 
the titled aristocracy may be worthless to the 
community, flagrantly immoral, opponents to 
general progress, self-interested promoters of war 
social pests from many points of view, and stil 
retain power as lawmakers and stand well other 


wise. - 
And, finally, Americans have constitutionally 
guaranteed a free press and the right of free 
speech. 
The European social reformer is often confused 
regarding the American political and economic 
situation because he can not understand that much 
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that he has yet to struggle for hasin this country 
been accomplished. The basic principles of lib- 
erty are here recognized in the law. The principle 
of equality before the law is established. If all the 
logical results from these principles do not in- 
variably follow, the fault lies with those American 
citizens who do not or can not defend their rights 
as freemen should. 


WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


‘‘Where are wages best?’’ workingmen ask me. 
“Other points in favor of America don’t count for 
much if a man’s earnings here can’t bring him a 
better living than in European countries. Is it 
true that a mark in Germany or a franc in France 
will go as far as a dollar in the United States?”’ 

In reply, some examples of wages in Europe 
may be given and then some description of the 
circumstances in the European workmen's situa- 
tion as I took note of them. Precisely what the 
differences are in the cost of livingin the different 
countries is a question involving many factors 
over which sociological investigators and tariff- 
wranglers have long disputed. What I can give 
is the result of visiting workmen in their homes 
in various cities, hearing the statements of labor 
representatives and others as to prices and wages, 
and completing this sort of information with com- 
parisons of wage scales and trade union reports 
given me in the countries I visited. 


In Great Britain. 


In the debates and conferences at the British 
Trade Union Congress at Ipswich in September, 
the national trade union secretaries and other 
prominent delegates could hardly be expected to 
err greatly when referring to earnings in their own 
occupations. Some of their statements are here- 
with given. Richard Bell, M. P., of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants, speaking of 
the necessity for railway men in the Ipswich dis- 
trict to come into the unions, said that while work- 
ing at seventeen shillings ($4.25) a week they had 
refused to assist the union in getting them an ad- 
vance of two shillings. It is to be kept in mind 
that the English shilling is really twenty-four 
American cents, though usually computed at 
twenty-five. G. H. Roberts, M. P., averred that in 
some parts of East Anglia, the eastern central part 
of England, agricultural laborers are being paid 
twelve shillings a week. Will Thorne, M. P., 
mentioned that builders’ laborers in Ipswich were 
receiving 4'4d. (9 cents) an hour. Men in the 
audience called out: ‘‘Quiteright, and 3%d., sir.” 
A. G. Smith of the London Cab Drivers said pub- 
lic motor car men received twenty-five per cent. 
on every pound they took in, but as they had to 
pay for their gasoline, which was often wasted, it 
requently happened that all they had for them- 
selves after a fifteen-hour day was two shillings. 
R. Davies of the Municipal Employes, arguing for 
a recognized minimum in all industries, quoted 
the Ipswich trade union minimum for builders’ 
laborers as $d. per hour. A resolution was adopted 
advocating minimum wages of thirty shillings for 
a forty-eight hour week for government workers 
in the London district and thirty-six shillings in 
the danger buildings of the explosives factory in 
the arsenal at Woolwich. These two demands, it 








is to be observed, which mark an objective point 
above what is paid, reach only $7.50 and $9a 
week. 

In London the present weekly union scale for 
men in the binding department in printing offices 
is thirty-four shillings for fifty-four hours, and for 
cutters thirty shillings and yirl folders fifteen. In 
the private shipyards doing naval work—those in 
the Tyne, Clyde, Mersey, Thames and Barrow 
districts—the wages run on the average: Platers, 
38s. 3d.; riveters and caulkers, 34s. 9d.; holders- 
up, 28s. 3d. Government dockyards maximum 
pay is: Platers, 28s.; riveters and caulkers, 28s.; 
holders-up, 25s. The entire range here is $6 to 
less than $9.50. 

The long hours worked in some occupations 
was called to the attention of the Congress. It was 
said by Alderman J. Hayhurst, J. P., of the 
Bleachers’ Union, to be a common thing for men 
in the bleaching, dyeing, and calico printing in- 
dustries to work twelve and fourteen hours a day. 
Councillor G. T. Jackson, J. P., of the Tramway 
Employes’ Union, introduced a resolution calling 
for an eight-hour lapse between the end of one 
day’s work and the beginning of the next, and 
providing that any one day should not be spread 
over more than twelve hours. He told of an acci- 
dent occurring at 11 P. M. through the exhaustion 
of a man who had begun work at6 A. M. E. 
Spice, of the London Watermen, wanted twelve 
hours as a maximum day for the lads under 
eighteen working at lighterage on the Thames. 
A delegate of the tailors stated that women em- 
ployed by a fashionable Regent street firm worked 
eighty-four hours a week for 3d. an hour. 

In the foregoing figures we have for England 
examples not only of the highest wages paid in 
some of the best organized trades, but also of the 
rates current in those poorly organized. In other 
words, the range covers the varying scales for all 
wage-workers’ occupations. Further quotations 
would carry but the repetition of what is a general 
fact. Earnings in England, however, can not be 
based on weekly wage scales; unemployment, 
varying as to the individuals involved, is now so 
bad as to be spoken of asa settled national feature 
in industry. The Inspector General of the army 
was quoted at Ipswich as mentioning in his last 
annual report that ninety out of every one hun- 
dred men enlisting in the army had given unem- 
ployment as their reason for becoming soldiers. 


In Germany. 


A general survey of wages in Germany is to be 
had in the tables giving the average yearly earn- 
ings as reported under the workingmen’s'insur- 
ance laws. The ‘‘Correspondenzblatt’’ of the 
Trade Union General Commission for Germany, 
April 18, 1908, page 55, has one of these tables. 
Only three or four of the trades average over 1,200 
marks ($300), at which sum, according to the law, 
begins the excess reckoned at one-third the actual 
amount. Most of the averages run less than 1,000 
marks ($250). These general insurance statistics 
of wages may be verified by union scales. For in- 
stance, the Berlin saddlers’ organization calls for 
twenty-seven to twenty-eight marks a week; the 
Hamburg shipbuilders 34 to 50 marks; the Berlin 

lumbers, 60 to 70 pfennigs an hour for a nine- 
our day, be it $8 to $9a week. These are among 
the highest wages. The lowest are for day laborers : 

















which rarely go above 3 marks a day and some- 
times below 2% in a list compiled by the local 
authorities in three cities in accordance with the 
insurance laws. 

In Austria-Hungary. 

In Austria and Hungary wages run, as seen by 
the American eye, accustomed to dollars, at about 
equal levels for the two countries, high in big cities 
and low in agricultural districts. The industry of 
Hungary is flour milling. Budapest millers boasted 
to me that their mills were better than those of 
Minneapolis. A few years ago, before the work- 
men were organized, mill wages varied, one giving 
but 50 cents a day for work that in other mills 
brought 80. The pay for skilled millers, while 
more nearly uniform, averages now less than the 
latter figure. In Budapest, bricklayers, among the 
best paid workmen in the building trades, get $1 
to $1.20 aday. Inthe winter they find unskilled 
work at 60 cents. First class carpenter-joiners 
earn $1.30 to $1.90. Budapest has a thousand 
female cigarmakers, working in the government 
factories, at 30 to 40 cents a day. Miners in North 
Hungary sometimes attain to the level of 60 cents. 


In Italy. 

The wages in Italy reach their highest point in 
Milan, the great modern commercial and indus- 
trial city of the kingdom. In 1907 the following 
were some of the demands of the unions; The 
painters and epee. a minimum of 60 cents, 
80 cents and $1 a day (American money), eight 
and a half hours in the winter and ten the rest of 
the year; stationary firemen, 9 cents an hour; 
goldleaf workers, $1.20; assistants, 75 cents, nine 
hours; bookbinders, 10 per cent advance for the 
men making 80 cents a day, 15 per cent. for hands 
making 50 cents to 80, 22 per cent. for those making 
30 to 50; masons and assistants in the building 
trades, minimum per hour, 9 cents; apprentices, 
7 3-5; laborers, 6; boys, 4; lithographers, graded, 
$8.40, $7.80, $7; street cleaners, graded, 78, 72, 67, 
60, 45 cents a day. 

The trade unions are much stronger in Milan 
than elsewhere in Italy. Wages taper off south- 
ward, the unions also diminishing in number and 
importance. The building trades in the south 
have wages only 60 to 70 per cent. of those paid in 
Milan, as recorded at the union national head- 
quarters. 

Cheap Policemen. 

Quotations from my notes on union wage scales 
for the smaller countries, such as Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and Bohemia (the latter having its own 
national labor movement) would give slight varia- 
tions of wages, somewhat between the Italian and 
English or German levels. As I have said, the 
American mind, accustomed to make estimates in 
dollars, can not easily appreciate differences that 
to the European workman may appear consider- 
able. To be told that the policemen in London 
get $6 to $9 a week, in Paris $6 to $8, in Vienna or 
Rome $5 to $7, leaves the man who has acquaint- 
ances on the New York force at $20 and $30 only 
under the impression that all European policemen 
are cheap, an impression deepened after he has 
tipped a London policeman 6d. for hunting a cab 
for him ten minutes, or a Vienna policeman 5 cents 
for giving information as to his baggage at a rail- 
way station. 
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American Working People Traveling in Europe. 

In Europe it isa matter of great astonishment 
that our women school teachers can afford to make 
“the grand tour’’ on their own savings. Scores, 
perhaps hundreds, to-day of our bright instruct- 
resses make the two ocean voyages for $100 and 
travel to London, Paris, the Rhine, perhaps Berlin 
and Rome, for six or seven or even ten weeks, for 
$250 more. The young European mechanic or 
laborer, home again after twoor three years in 
America, smartly clothed and flush in spending 
money, perhaps back to be married, is a common 
subject for neighborhood gossip in Europe, 
whether it relates to the printer in Liverpool, the 
miner in Westphalia, the cigarmaker in Prague, 
or the “excavator” in Naples. Such facts, elusive 
to the census maker, tell a story of their own, 


Printers’ Wages Compared. 

The printing trade, in all countries at the high- 
est point in union organization, affords a basis for 
wage comparisons. In New York the union weekly 
scale for compositors on morning newspapers, is 
$31, on book work $21.50. In London, the book 
scale is 39 shillings (less than $9.50); in Paris, the 
minimum, $9; in Milan, $7 (5.20 lire per day); in 
Austria the towns and cities are divided into six 
classes for compositors’ weekly wages, running 
respectively $4.40 $4.80, $5.20, $5.60, $5.80, and 
$6.20; in Budapest the minimum scale is $4.80. 
The custom of paying the best hands more than 
the minimum scale is more prevalent in European 
countries than in America. The briefest mention 
of the printing business, with comparison of wages, 
requires notice of the fact that machinery, and 
that of the first order, in the press and composing 
rooms, is in more common use in America than in 
any European country. I was shown through a 
model book and job printing officein London that 
had no composing machines, and the Cologne 
Zeitung, the great daily newspaper of Rhenish Ger- 
many, hasnone. Seldom areany seenin the many 
co-operative establishments. They are rare in the 
offices of Austria, Hungary and Italy. I*am re- 
liably informed that more type is set in one daily 
newspaper office in a week in New York than in all 
the printing offices of Naples. That fact is in agree- 
ment with the rule that with high wages in America 
there is often a low cost of production, coming 
from the education and energy of the workers, 
perfected machinery, and organization on a large 
scale. My facts indicate that money wages in 
America in many trades are double those paid 
abroad. 

But, the cost of living? 


Variation in Standards of Living. 


Two classes of writers and talkers may be found 
who assert that ‘‘one may live in Europe on half 
what it costs in America.’’ The first of these classes 
is the employers of Europe as a body; they are in- 
terested in keeping their workmen with them, to 
compete with one another, besides being actuated 
by anti-American sentiment that calls for no more 
than mention here. The other class is mostl 
made up of well-to-do American sojourners abssed. 
The latter undoubtedly find several items in their 
own outlay less than in America, cmnne them being 
personal service, objects of luxury, and their house 


rents. As relating to themselves and their social 
classes, their assertions are correct, especially as 
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regards city life. The European working classes, 
however, neither hire servants nor buy articles of 
luxury except in rare cases. The struggle fora 
barely decent living is ever before them. Their 
necessary annual family ‘‘budget’’ comprises plain 
and cheap food, which on the average takes forty 
to sixty-five per cent. of the entire outlay, quarters 
in either an ‘‘industrial”’ or ‘‘slum’’ district, requir- 
ing twenty to thirty-five per cent., and clothing 
ten per cent.or more. These percentages must be 
indefinite, depending as they do upon the size of 
the family, on earnings, and on climate, and even 
the government. Mentally contemplating the 
many cities I visited, and having in mind the con- 
versations I had with workingmen who had lived 
both in Europe and America, I believe I may assert 
that whether the cost of living in Europe or Amer- 
ica is greater to the workingman depends entirely 
on the standard of living he adopts while in 
America. If he voluntarily lives the life of self- 
denial in this country that he compulsorily lived 
in his native land, his outlay in money will remain 
about the same. Even then he will hardly be able 
to escape gaining something from the superior 
supply of the good things of life in America. 

If I am cailed on to name one of the good things 
which is conspicuous, I reply: ‘‘Our common 
schools for the workers’ children,’’ and as I write 
the words I hear again the enthusiastic sentiments 
on this point uttered in my presence by Italians, 
Bohemians, Austrians and Irishmen. ‘‘To think,’’ 
they say, ‘‘your country gives even the school- 
books free!’’ 


A List of Necessaries Cheap in America. 


Living is cheap to the wage-worker in Europe 
only because he does without what in America 
soon becomes a necessity to him—food in good 
quantity and quality, presentable clothes among 
his aspiring fellow-workmen and their families 
and a comfortably furnished home in quarters re- 
sponding to his awakened desires for equality with 
his American neighbors, and in general a larger 
and freer life. 

‘*How often do these people eat meat?’’ is a 
question the American in Europe finds himself 
asking when looking about among wage-workers. 
Meat is usually from 25 to 100 per cent. higher in 
price than in the United States. Naples and 
vicinity is often spoken of as offering plentiful and 
cheap living. Within the customs bonded district 
of the port of Naples are large cold storage ware- 
houses whence meat is furnished to vessels in the 
American and Mediterranean service, It is Ameri- 
can meat. If it could be carted just one hundred 
yards from the warehouse through the gates of 
the great iron customs department fence into 
Naples, this meat could be sold at from 25 to 50 
per cent. below local prices, The warehouse 
owners stand ready to do business with all Italy, 
furnishing a better grade of meat at greatly re- 
duced prices, if the tariff barrier were removed. 
This is but a single illustration of a general fact. 
Staple American agricultural products—wheat, 
fruits, cheese—in many parts of Europe are sold 
at lower than the local prices or as low. The im- 
migrant coming to America finds that, if he can 
buy in quantity and (in cases where he need not) 
his flour, fuel, potatoes, oil, sugar, coffee, salt— 
the essentials for his plain table—all cost less than 
they ordinarily do in the land he left. The cheap- 











ness and abundance of many varieties of fruits and 
of our melons and tomatoes is a surprise to him. 
Closely after the most pressing necessities comes a 
line of things cheaper than in Europe—cotton 
clothing, including overalls, jumpers, shoes (the 
American shoe has a sale all over the Continent): 
newspapers, the cent buying twice to four times 
the reading matter contained in a German, French 
or Italian paper. Access to good water renders 
expenditure for alcoholic drinks less common. 
The cheapness of good amusements in America 
deserves more attention than has been given the 
subject by the professional investigator; it is a 
social factor having an enormous influence on the 
tastes and education of the working class public. 
The possibility of regarding outlay for amuse- 
ments as one of the regular items in family ex- 
penses isan indication of the working class standard 
of living. 

Poverty in Great Britain. 


How the wage-earners and their families attire 
themselves is not so much a question of the cheap- 
ness of clothing as it is of what is left over for this 
oe age after food, shelter, and other unavoidable 

amily needs have been provided for. The features 
of climate, national customs, and class standards 
must also be considered. In southern countries, 
where the same clothes are worn the year around, 
people may appear well in public at half the ex- 
pense required in America, in the North, where 
there are four seasons. In the United Kingdom the 
poor dress in much the same clothing summer and 
winter, the large proportion of the people in 
shabby clothes in the streets of Dublin, Man- 
chester or London giving an impression to the 
American observer of a prevalent poverty. 

The masses make a better appearance in Paris 
and Berlin. In Italy a young fellow may be a 
dandy in a straw hat and cotton duck suit. Fine 
wool and silk stuffs, furs, laces, and kid gloves 
cost less abroad than in the United States—a fact, 
however, which bears as lightly in an inquiry into 
the conditions of the masses as does the tariff on 
the masterpieces of art. 


Housing. 

The housing of the wage-workers of the various 
European countries as compared with that of the 
same class in America would, in order to bring 
out the full truth, require a long and faithful 
study. When the facts were ascertained, the real 
point remaining would be how to present them in 
order to create an exact impression of the truth. 
Besides, in making comparisons, a difficulty would 
be in fixing an American standard. Conditions 
exist in a few American cities, such as New York, 
Pittsburg, and Chicago, representing neither Eu- 
ropean nor American standards, but what are 
created through the transition of the most help- 
less of our newly arrived immigrants from a state 

rhaps more miserable than that in which they 
ived in their native countries to a level equal to 
the financially lowest that is permanent among 
the American born citizens. Looking at the hous- 
ing problem widely, the greatest fact in favor of 
America is space. The workingman in the country 
towns and in the cities smaller than those in which 
the foreign population is congested can rent or per- 
haps buy a separate home. In general, Euro 
does not give this opportunity. For example, 






















Bremen is the only considerable city in Germany 
which has small single-family houses adapted to 
the needs of working people. Only the big tene- 
ment house, except in rare cases, is to be found in 
other cities. The wage-earner in them is regarded 
as permanently a rent payer, an animal in a stall 
in a five, six, or seven story stable. No, not one 
animal in one stall; not so good as that—whole 
families or a herd of lodgers live in one of the 
stalls. The doubling-upof families of relatives, the 
keeping of lodgers, the hiring of a small apart- 
ment by several young persons, such devices for 
distributing among many persons the burdens of 
rent must be general in cities where apartments 
are made the landlord’s investment and few small 
homes are built to sell the man with a small purse. 
The barracks-like houses of the German cities are 
planned so as to accommodate people in compara- 
tively easy circumstances in the desirable apart- 
ments of the front, up to the fourth story, while 
the basement and the small rear and the topmost 
apartments go to the swarm of folks living on low 
wages. Berlin has been called ‘‘The city that 
wears a dickey,” since its imposing streets of big 
dwelling houses have the best apartments on view 
to the front, behind which exist shabbiness and 
the general unattractiveness of things unseen. In 
the northern district of Berlin is the new ‘‘work- 
ingmen’s quarter,’’ with broad streets, window- 
garden houses, and evidences of municipal care 
as to hygiene, one result being that rents, com- 
pared with wages, run close to the high American 
level. 
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Rents. 


In no city in Europe did I find rents any 
cheaper, wages considered, than they run in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Louisville, or in the New 
England towns not having a boom or even in 
many cities of the Mississippi basin What strikes 
the American is how little the European renting 
wage-worker gets for his money. Very seldom 
indeed has he a bit of garden, he takes a poor 
water service for granted, his rooms are fewer and 
smaller than is ordinarily the case in an American 
house. The rent-payer is usually a rent-payer for 
life. No institution of the proportion of the Amer- 
ican building and loan association exists in any 
European country. The movement of large masses 
from the position of rent-payers to that of house- 
holders has been characteristic of America. Euro- 
pean philanthropists, statesmen and co-operators 
are at the present time endeavoring to establish 
the necessary methods to bring about the same 


results. 
Conclusions. 


Space here, to my regret, is insufficient to per- 
mit me to quote the rentals paid by wage-workers 
in various European cities which are entered in 
my notes. I have been obliged to give my con- 
clusions on the subject in general terms. The 
main conclusion as to housing is the same as that 
relating to food: If the immigrant to this country 
is willing to continue living here at the same level 
he was obliged to accept in his native land, he can 
find it for the same money. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American 
Federation of Labor 1,048. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 


Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and the Province of New Brunswick, 
Canada 

Organizers, Stuart Reid, John A. Flett. 


District No. ll.—Middle. 


Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania. Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, J. D. Pierce, 
Thos. H. Flynn, Hugh Frayne, Joseph Ainey. 


District No. 111.—Southern. 


Comprising the states of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, William E. Terry. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 





Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Cal Wyatt, Emmet 
T. Flood, Jacob Tazelaar. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the states of Missouri, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 

Organizers, Henry M. Walker, H. L. Eichel- 
berger, M. Grant Hamilton. 


Kansas, 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


Organizer, C. O. Young. 
District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and the Province of 
British Columbia. 


Organizer, Arthur A. Hay. 
Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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WHAT OuR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 






FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Bill Posters. 


Wm. McCarthy.—Trade conditions have been 
depressed and I can not report any decided im- 
rovement in our industry as yet. We have strikes 
or increased wages in Chicago and Denver at this 


writing. 
Blacksmiths. 


Wm. F. Kramer.—Employment generally fair 
in our line and we look for continued improvement 
in trade conditions. At this writing we have 
strikes for increased wages and improved work- 
ing conditions in Galeton, Pa., and Davenport, 
Iowa. New unions have been formed in Illinois, 
Wyoming, and Virginia during the month. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 


Wm. Van Bodegraven.—A ten per cent increase 
in wages has been secured by the organized brick 
plants in South River, N. J. Generally speaking, 
trade conditions are fair. We hope to establish 
strong organizations of brick and terra cotta 
workers in Indiana, New Jersey, and Texas. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 


J. J. McNamara.—The winter season is usually 
slack in our industry. In certain localities, how- 
ever, some of our members are paid more than the 
prevailing rate of wages, because of the abundance 
of work. We continue to uphold the stand we 
have taken against the open shop policy of the 





American Bridge Company and the Erectors 
Association. New unions have been formed in St. 
Louis, Mo.; San Antonio, Tex., and Des Moines, 
Iowa. We paid out $1,200 in death benefits during 


the month. 
Brushmakers. 


R. M. Parks.—Trade in good shape and condi- 
tions are steadily improving. We pay sick and 
death benefits to members of our association. 


Carvers (Wood). 

Thos. J. Lodge.—State of employment is im- 
proving slowly. No strikes or troubles to report. 
Nothing new to report at this writing. We paid 
out $600 in death benefits during the month. 


Ceramic, Mosaic, and Encaustic Tile Layers. 
Jas. P. Reynolds.—Condition of trade is very 
good and prospects are bright for the winter 
months. After a five days’ strike our members in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis won complete victory, 
obtaining increased wages and eight hour work- 


day. 
Glass Workers (Amalgamated), 

Wm. Figolah.—Trade conditions are fair and 
show steady improvement. Nothing new to report 
at this time. 

‘Lace Operatives. 


Wm. Borland.—Our trade conditions are im- 
proving. We are trying to organize the levers 

















branch of the trade up to the standard of the cur- 


tain section. The new tariff bill allows levers go 
through machines to come into the country free of 
duty until the end of 1910, therefore loads of 
machines are coming from England and France. 
Advertisements for skilled help have been appear- 
ing regularly in the English papers. We still 
have strike in Jersey City against the open shop, 
and other grievances. A temporary injunction 
has been issued and the hearing for permanent in- 
junction will be held sometime in January or Feb- 
ruary. Thetemporary injunction prevents the men 
from almost any and every activity. 


Lathers, Wood, Wire and Metal. 

Ralph Brandt.—Our trade in good shape. The 
open shop proposition has caused much trouble 
and precipitated a strike in Denver. Recently we 
reorganized a couple of unions. 

Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 

Chas. McCrory.—Our trade is brisk, but owing to 
a large factory being destroyed by fire during the 
month, about 18 of our members are temporarily 
out of employment. 


Mine Workers. 


Edwin Perry.—Employment has improved 
slightly. New unions have been formed in Penn- 
sylvania. Our members in Nova Scotia are still 
on strike. 


Printing Pressmen. 

Patrick McMullen.—We feel gratified to say 
that since the agitation throughout the United 
States for the shorter workday in our trade, we 
have established the eight hour day pretty thor- 
oughly. We are now taking up the discussion 
and establishment of technical education in our 
industry. Trade conditions are good and are 
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steadily improving. New unions have been formed 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania. We expended $1,400 
in death benefits during the month. 


Print Cutters. 
Thos. Eastwood.—Trade conditions good and 
steadily improving. No strikes or troubles to 


report. 
Slate Workers. 

Thos. H. Palmer.—State of employment shows 
improvement in some districts. Our organization 
has decided by referendum vote to place an organ- 
izer in the field permanently on January 1, 1910; 
also to create an international fund for the pay- 
ment of benefit of $100 on the death of a member. 

Tip Printers. 

T. J. Carolan.—Our trade in good shape. State 
of employment shows steady improvement. We 
are organizing unions of our trade in St. Louis and 
Baltimore and would appreciate any assistance 
rendered by A. F. of L. organizers. 


Tin Plate Workers. 


Chas. E, Lawyer.—Our trade in good shape 
despite thefact that about 1,800 of our members 
are on strike against the open shop, in the follow- 
ing places: Elwood, Ind.; New Castle, Sharon, 
Pittsburg, New Kensington, and Washington, Pa., 
and Chester, Martins Ferry and Wheeling, West, 
Va. A temporary restraining order has been 
issued at Chester, W. Va., but as yet no hearing 
has been had on the permanent injunction. 


Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers. 


Murt Malone.—Our trade in fair shape. We 
recently organized the workers of our trade in 
Newark, N. J., and have granted the union label 
to various firms. 


FROM GENERAL AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS, 


ALABAMA, 

Bessemer.—John W. Cason: 

There is good demand for unskilled labor. Em- 
ployment is steady in most lines. Condition of 
organized labor is good. We are pushing the 
union labels whenever possible. 

Coal City.—S. P. Cheatham: 

The organized workers are pretty sure of an ad- 
vance in wages in the near future and their condi- 
tion generally is good. Cotton mills are running 
full time. Have one new union under way. 


ARKANSAS. 


Denning.—J. P. Gowing: 

Employment has not been up to a normal stand- 
ard for some time. Organized labor in good shape, 
enjoying better conditions and higher wages than 
the unorganized workers. Active work in the in- 
terest of the union labels is noticed in union cir- 
cles of this city. 

Hot Springs.—P. I. Hensley: 

Very nearly all union men are at work and have 
enjoyed a splendid year as far as trade conditions 
were concerned. Unorganized workers have not 
had steady employment, nor have they secured as 
high wages as the union men. Building trades are 
pretty well organized. Hodcarriers and building 


laborers are organizing. A committee has been 
appointed to visit various stores in the interest of 
the union labels. 

Little Rock.—\,. H. Moore: 

Day laborers and building trades are fairly well 
employed, but railroad shops are working re- 
duced time. We notice a steadily increasing inter- 
est in the union label propaganda, the unions are 
giving more attention to this subject than for- 
merly and their work will bring good results. A 
great deal of literature on the subject of the union 
labels is being distributed by the State Federation 
of Labor. Upholsterers and stationary firemen 
have formed unions during the month. 

Midland.—C. J. Acton: 

Organized labor in good shape. Employment 
fairly steady in the mines. The condition of un- 
organized workers naturally do not come up to the 
high standard of the union men. State Federation 
of Labor held a successful meeting in Little Rock 
during the month. Have one new union under 


way. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Vallejo.—J. B. Dale: 
Conditions in these parts are good, especially for 
the organized. Efforts are being made to organize 
the unorganized workers in all trades and callings. 
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The organized working people of this city are 
represented by a progressive as well as aggressive 
committee from the central body, which attends 
every meeting of the city council and never misses 
an opportunity to offer a suggestion for labor’s 
cause. The 10th annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor considered many 
important matters, among which was the organi- 
zation of the migratory laborer, the man with his 
blanket, the man without a home and too often 
without hope in life. This man under present 
conditions is one of the most potent weapons in 
the hands of the enemies of organized labor. It is 
for the labor organizations to take up the work of 
educating and convincing him that organized 
effort is the most efficacious to secure improved 
conditions. By educating I mean the teaching of 
the value of the union label, the value of his 
purchasing power. 


COLORADO. 


Denver.—Eli M. Gross, R. E. Croskey, and Geo. 
A. Hally: \ 

The organized workers are steadily forging 
ahead and we find in some instances the unorgan- 
ized workers sharing the benefits which accrue 
through the efforts of organized labor. Machinists 
received increase in wages; helpers also obtained 
slight increase in pay and will try to secure more. 
State of employment has been poor, but promises 
improvement, although the lockout in building 
trades still continues and hampers activity in that 
line of industry. Bakers have made decided im- 

rovement in hours and conditions of work. The 

abel league of this city now issues a weekly bulle- 
tin, instead of the monthly publication as formerly. 
Elevator constructors and hodcarriers have formed 
unions. 

Grand Junction.—G. F. Parker: 

Organized labor in good shape. The unions 
report increased membership at nearly every 
meeting. Trades assembly in good shape and 
doing good work. Cement workers secured in- 
crease in wagesand eight hour day without strike. 
Since the recent affiliation of the trades assembly 
with the state federation, a number of unions are 
falling in line and harmony prevails. Retail 
clerks are likely to organize. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford.—T. J. Sullivan: 

The organized trades in this city are in fair 
shape. Improvements in working conditions have 
been secured without strike. Employment is 
steady at this season. Under the provisions of 
recent legislation the state paysa stated sum each 
week toward the support of consumptives in 
hospitals. Have a number of new unions under 
way. 

DELAWARE. 


Wilmington,—P. C. Dupont: 

Work is fairly steady in nearly all industries in 
this city. Leather workers are on strike for in- 
creased wages. At the beginning of strike only 
the small number of 16 were affected, but at the 
recent mass meeting held in their interest 80 new 
members were initiated and about 75 men signed 
the application for membership. The strike now 
affects about six hundred men and we look forward 
to victory. 





GEORGIA. 


Augusta.—B. F. McIntyre and P. K. Tant: 

Organized trades in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Central trades council keeps up a steady 
agitation for the union labels. 

Macon.—N. D. May: 

All union men in all branches of trades are 
steadily employed. No idle mechanics in this 
city. At the recent city election two union men 
were elected to the city council as well as the city 
clerk, Good demand for the union labels. 


ILLINOIS, 


Alton.—O. V. Lowe: 

The unions are standing well together in this 
city. Horeshoers and electrical workers have 
organized recently. Inside wiremen obtained ad- 
vance of 10 cents an hour with very little trouble 
after they organized. 

Aurora.—Elmer A. Ford: 

All trades seem steadily employed at this time. 
Nearly all organized trades work the eight hour 
day, while the unorganized trades work 10 hours 
under poor conditions. There is a unanimous 
feeling of protest against the injunction of Judge 
Tuthill against the women’s 10 hour law. A com- 
mittee from our central body visits all merchants 
to urge the handling of union-made label goods. 
Bartenders formed union during month. 

Belleville.—W. A. Eskridge: 

Industrial conditions are as good as could be 
expected after a prolonged business depression. 
No strikes or troubles to report at this time. 
Practically all trades here are organized. The 
union labels are patronized. 

Carrier Miills.—E. T. Davis: 

Organized labor was never in better condition 
than at present time. On the other hand, the 
condition of unorganized workers is very poor. 

Chicago.—J. C. Colgan: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is fairly steady. The fight for the women’s 10 
hour law is receiving much attention at this time. 
The label league is active at all times in pushing 
its work to the front and the latest idea is the use 


of the trading stamp in order to angment the sales * 


of union label goods. Office building janitors and 
and machine floor surfacers are organizing. 

Decatur.—Chas. Eaton: 

Organized labor in much better condition than 
the unorganized. Work is steady. The cigar- 
makers’ union is carrying on an extensive adver- 
tising of their union label. Hodcarriers are or- 
ganizing. 

East St. Louis.—J. F. Anderson: 

Organized trades are in splendid shape. There 
is steady increase in membership and there seems 
to be harmonious activity all along the line. Work 
is steady and in some lines there have been in- 
creases in wages. A large number of machinists 
secured substantial increase without strike. The 
unorganized workers are in deplorable condition; 
in some instances they receive 10 to 30 per cent 
less than they did five or six years ago. Street- 
car repairers are about to organize. 

Edwardsville.—Peter Dresch: 

Employment is steadier at this writing than it 
has been for some time. No change in working 
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conditions since last report. Condition of organ- 
ized workers good as compared with the unorgan- 
ized. Retail clerks organized some time ago and 
are urging all the workers to demand their union 
card. Central labor union is booming all union 
labels. 

Evanston.—G. E. Strom: 

Organized unskilled laborers receive 37% cents 
per hour while unorganized laborers doing the 
same kind of work get from 17% to 20 cents an 
hour. The workday for the union men is shorter 
than for the unorganized, who work 10 hour day. 
As a general rule the agitation of the organized 
workers tends to hold up the wages of the unor- 

anized. Work is pretty steady. There is good 
emand for the union labels. 


Kewanee.—T. R. Davis: 

Work is steady for most organized industries in 
this city. Miners are doing fairly well at this 
time. Plenty of demand for unskilled labor. 

Mt. Olive.—F. W. Dingersen: 

With exception of the farmers in this district, 
I cau say that all the workers here are organized. 
Employment is fairly steady. One mine closed 
down and this throws some of the miners out of 
work. 

Peoria.—Walter S. Bush: 

Organized labor is very active. Work is plenti- 
ful. Building trades department is doing good 
work. There is greater unity in the industries 
than ever before. A mass meeting was held re- 
cently protesting against Judge Tuthill’s decision 
against the women’s ten hour law. A lively union 
label campaign is on. 

Rockford.—Fred. R. Bailey: 

Industrial conditions good. Work is steady. The 
shorter workday has been gained without strike. 
Tinners formed union during month. Cabinet 
workers are organizing. Tinners recently organ- 
ized. We demand the union labels on all articles. 


Spring field.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

The condition of organized labor is very good at 
the present time. Employment has been steady in 
nearly all lines of trade. The only strikeof any 
consequence that has occurred here since last re- 
port was one inaugurated by the stage employes’ 
union, which lasted for nearly two months, with 
the result that the union won out. Everythin 
was fixed up harmoniously and all of the lock 
out employes taken back. A women’s trade union 
league has been formed with a membership of 50 
ant tae been endorsed by the Springfield federu- 
tion of. labor. All union labels are being pushed 
and the label order business of the federation is 
doing much good. Some of the porters workin 
around in the various business houses have el 
to be organized and the prospects are good for the 
formation of an organization. The attendance at 
the Springfield federation of labor for the past 
month has been larger than has been ever known 
before, which signifies the interest the rank and 
file are taking in the trade union movement. 

Staunton.—Jos. W. Rizzie: 

All trades are well organized and working stead- 
ily. Coal mines have been rather slack as regards 
work, but the indications are good for steady sea- 
son in the near future. All unions are holding 
their own as regards conditions. There are very 
few unorganized workers in this section. All 
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unions are working together for the upbuilding of 


the union label; the central body and miners’ 
union label committee are working together in 
this work. Butchers’ union is about to be organ- 
ized. Sheet metal workers have organized. 


Taylorville.—James A. Holmes: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. The union men are far ahead of the un- 
organized workers as regards conditions. The 
union labels are constantly pushed before the 
public. 

Urbana.—Wm. Gillespie: 

Organized labor in excellent shape. Teamsters’ 
union is drafting an agreement which they hope 
shortly to enforce. A building trades council is 
being formed in this city. 


INDIANA. 


Bedford.—Samuel Stevens: 

Work is steady in most industries. Have pros- 
pects of several new organizations, among them the 
planer men and a federal union. The workers are 
ready for organization. The city council recently 
advanced wages for street cleaners and policemen. 


Logansport.—O. P. Smith, Dora Smith and 
C. W. Kleckner: 

The revival of trade and industrial activity in 
all lines is marked. The growth and influence 
of unionism is very gratifying. Organized labor 
is in a very satisfactory condition. Work is steady 
in all industries. Some unions report members re- 
ceiving above the union scale of wages, owing to 
the great demand for skilled workers at this time. 
Expect bartenders and painters to organize during 
the month. We look forward to the erection of a 
public bath house during the regime of the incom- 
ing administration. The union labels are well 
patronized. The women’s union label league is 
an important factor in the local labor movement 
and at this time is conducting a campaign of edu- 
cation to create a stronger demand for the union 
labels on all goods. Laundry workers ahd a fed- 
eral union (women) are likely to organize soon. 


Mt. Vernon.—James K. Kreutzinger: 

While the labor organizations of this city are 
yet incomplete as to their numerical strength, 
there is a noticeable improvement in the condition 
of organized labor as compared with the yet unor- 
ganized. This is especially noticeable in the con- 
dition and hours of the unorganized grocery clerks 
as compared with the organized retail dry goods 
clerks. Employment is fairly steady. There is 
fair demand for all union labels. 

Muncie.—W. S. Porter: 

_Organized labor in good shape, enjoying the 
eight and nine hour workday at fair wages. Un- 
organized trades still work on the average two 
hours longer each day and at lower wages than 
the union scale. Employment is steady. Mold- 
ers won strike for the nine hour day at minimum 
wage of $3 a day as against the piece-work system 
under which they formerly worked. Machinists 
are gaining inthe shops. The union labels are 
pretty generally demanded. 

New Albany.—Jas. M. Lewis: 

Employment is fairly steady at this time; rolling 
mills are only running four to five days a week; 
other crafts are doing well. A union man was re- 
cently elected to the city council. 
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South Bend.—Wm. H. Hartman: 

The outlook is very encouraging for large in- 
crease of membership in the labor organizations 
of this city. Building trades are doing good work 
and expect to see several new trades organized 
and affiliated with the building trades department 
in the spring. The nurses organized union re- 
cently. Women’s label league, garment workers, 
and lathers’ unionsunder way. If all the trades had 
men in the field organizing, a great deal more 
could be accomplished. 


IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids.—A. J. Cronkhite: 

Condition of organized labor good in every re- 
spect. Unorganized trades naturally profit by the 
advanced conditions that result from union agita- 
tion. The shorter workday has been established 
as well as an increased rate of wages. Employ- 
ment has been steady; there is good demand for 
men in all lines of work. There is prospect of two 
new organizations in the near future, the street- 
car men and sewer and paving workers. 

Waterloo —E. G. Pullen: 

Organized labor conditions good. Employment 
steady. Building trades are still fairly well em- 
ployed. Good demand for unskilled laborers. No 
reduction in hours in the railroad trades as yet. 
The building of alabortemple is being considered 
by the Waterloo central labor union. We con- 
tinually agitate the demand for the union labels. 


KANSAS. 

Independence.—C. H. Adams: 

Work is steady and conditions are good for 
organized trades. We have secured the eight hour 
day without strike and the average wage rate per 
hour is 37% cents, Cement workers and a label 
league are about t6 be organized. 

Kansas City.—Roderick J. Hall: 

New life has been infused in the iabor organiza- 
tions of this city; the workers are alive to grasp 
every opportunity and are doing good work. Of 

reat interest to the organized workers of this city 
is the granting of a new franchise to street-car 
company. This is due tothe attempt on the part 
of the company to frustrate the organization of the 
street-car men. Present indications are that the 
men will have a strong organization. Plumbers 
license law was passed in this city recently. Work 
is steady in all industries. 

Topeka.—W. F. Bryan: a, 

The organized trades work under conditions 
far superior to those of the unorganized. Union 
men receive higher wages and work less hours. 
Employment is steady in most trades, with excep- 
tion of seasonable outdoor trades, which are slack 
during winter season. Garment workers secured 
the signing of their scale. Telephone operators of 
Horton organized during the month. Have two 
new unions under way. We patronize all union 
labels. 

MASSACHUSET TS. 

Adams.—C. W. Wells: 

Textile trades steady; building trades fair. One 
open shop. 

Holyoke.—Thos. J. Durnin: 

Organized workers have held their own as to 
improved wages and hours. The condition of un- 
organized workers can not compare with the high 


standard of the union men. Employment is steady. 
Painters and paperhangers of Northampton organ- 
ized recently. Street-car men of Holyoke are or- 
ganizing. Label committees steadily at work. 

Marloboro.—Philip J. Byrne: 

At this time I am located in Auburn, Me., where 
I find the building trades well organized, also the 
cigarmakers. Employment is unsteady in shoe 
factories, but mills are running steadily. Organ- 
ized trades enjoy fair conditions, while on the 
other hand, the unorganized are forced to accept 
anything. Shoe workers are organizing. 


Newton.—M. 1. Chivers: 

Nearly all organized trades in this city enjoy the 
eight hour day at a fair wage. Condition of or- 
ganized labor satisfactory. Unorganized mills and 
factories have the 10 hour day and lower wage 
scale. Work is steady in all lines of work, organ- 
ized and unorganized. We are constantly urging 
the demand of all union labels. 


MICHIGAN. 

Detroit.—W. J. Emery: 

The everyday experience of the organized worker 
of this city shows conclusively that the result of 
organization is very much greater than any gained 
through individual agitation or action. The in- 
dividual is but an atom, but in co-operation with 
his fellow there is nothing which he can not at- 
tempt to accomplish. There is noticeable improve- 
ment in all lines of industry. The State Federation 
is much interested in the enforcement of the 54 
hour law for women. The executive board of the 
State Federation met during the month and 
adopted plan of continued effort of affiliation and 
organization. Expect to havea central body under 
way at Owosso. 


Flint.—J. A. C. Menton: 

Union men secure better conditions, wages, and 
hours than the unorganized. Work is fairly steady 
in all lines. Typographical union was organized 
during month. Have two new unions under way. 
We are steadily agitating the demand for the 
union labels. 


MINNESOTA. 


Brainerd.—Geo. W. Pippy: 

Organized labor in good shape. Trade condi- 
tions were never better. Every worker is busily 
at work. Bartenders organized recently. Railway 
clerks are about to organize. Women’s union label 
league is starting in good campaign for the union 
labels. 

Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall: 

Work is steady at this time. The organized 
workers fare much better as to conditions than the 
unorganized. The card and union label council is 
taking up the work of organization and agitation 
in all parts of the city and have purchased a mov- 
ing picture machine outfit to assist in the work of 
picturing work shops and working conditions. 

Red Wing.—Wm. Schilling: 

Organized trades in fair shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Women’s label league has been organized 
during month. Barbers are organizing. 

St. Paul.—Jos. Maiden: 

The Twin-City marble and tile setters after a 
strike of three days won the eight hour day and 
minimum wage of $4.50 a day. The state anti- 
blacklisting law was held constitutional in a suit 
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in the St. Paul municipal court. The Northern 
Pacific Railroad has filed suit in federal court to 
test the constitutionality of the national employers’ 
liability law. 

Winona.—Phil. J. Warren: 

Conditions in this city are much better at this 
time than at thesame time last year. The railroads 
are doing heavy business, but are introducing a 
policy of retrenchment in the shops, reducing the 
working schedule to 40 hours a week in some in- 
stances. The unorganized workers are in very 
poor shape, with low wages and conditions. Work 
is steady in most trades. The working people of 
this state announce their purpose to stand by their 
A. F. of L. leaders in the test case and to aid in 
every way by moral and financial support in de- 
fending the rights of the people. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Gulfport.—G. E. Wilson: 

The labor organizations are gaining steadily in 
numbers and strength. Conditions are fair. Em- 
ployment is steady in organized industries; unor- 
ganized labor gets what is left. The new daily 
paper in this city presents the side of organized 
labor in a better manner than has been done here- 
tofore by the daily press of this city. A typograph- 
ical union was recently organized in Biloxi. Have 
three new unions under way. 


MISSOURL 


Marceline.—Geo. R. McGregor: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employ- 
ment is steady. The central labor union recently 
affiliated a new organization of this city. Union 
label committee actively pushing the union labels. 

Sedalia.—E. T. Behrens: 

Employment is fairly steady, but reduced hours 
prevail in most of the industries in railroad shops. 
For unskilled laborers wages are low and condi- 
tions poor. A general agitation is conducted 
along union label lines. The list of union 
labeled goods in this city is steadily increasing. 
Machinists’ helpers, laundry workers, and boiler- 
makers’ helpers have formed unions during the 
month. Teamsters and stationary firemen are or- 


anizing. 
MONTANA, 


Roundup.—Alex. Fairgrieve: 

The winter months afford but little employment 
to outdoor trades and unskilled laborers. The 
city is at this time installing new water works, which 
gives employment to a large number of men, 
Miners have steady employment. The eight hour 
day is the prevailing workday and unskilled 
laborers receive $3 a day, in some instances more. 
There is practically no unorganized labor in this 
vicinity. Coal miners receive rate of $3.75 a day 
and are beginning agitation for the six hour day. 
There is general demand for the union labels. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Keene.—D. W. Finn: 

The organized workers are far in advance of the 
unorganized trade as regards wages, hours, and 
conditions. All of the union factories in this city 
are so rushed with orders that overtime has to be 
worked in many cases in order to enable them to fill 
orders. We are constantly agitating the question of 
the union labels, but there is still room for improve- 


ment in the demand for union label goods. Un- 
skilled laborers, owing to their disorganized state, 
are wholly at the mercy of the employers, partic- 
ularly does this apply to the city laborers who are 
obliged to rely on what assistance they can receive 
through legislation introduced and supported by 
workingmen holding paid up-union cards and 
elected to offices in the city government. 

Lebanon.—J. J. Hurley: 

We look forward to a busy season after the first 
of the year. Employment has been very slack 
during the past year, and is not very steady at this 
time. We secured an increase of five per cent in 
one of the mills on certain class of goods. This 
was granted without trouble. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is far in advance of unorganized and we 
hope to take the stand where no worker will want 
toremain outside ourranks. Teamsters and street 
railway men are organizing. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Red Bank.—John H. Dey: 

All union men are steadily employed at this 
writing. Unorganized conditions are poor, but or- 
ganized trades are in good shape. No strikes or 
troubles to report. 

Vineland.—E. E. Howe: 

Work is plentiful for all mechanics here. There 
is nothing new to report at this time. We urge the 
demand for union labels. 

Woodbury.—Carlton Park: 

The glass working industry is the only organized 
trade here, but already the union men have ad- 
vanced their wages above those received by the 
unorganized trades. Work has been slack during 
past year, but trade conditions show improvement 
at this time. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany.—Wm. McCabe: 

Considering the trade depression of the past two 
years, the condition of organized labor is very 
good. Industrial conditions have improved some- 
what during recent months. Photo-engravers won 
their strike forthe eight hour day and increase in 
wages. They were out for about four or five 
weeks. We hope to increase the demand for the 
union labels. Unorganized labor remains in the 
same old rut—takes what it can get, and gets it 
when it can. 

Auburn.—H. 1. Thomas: 

Organized trades in fair shape and steadily em- 
ployed. 

Batavia.—E. E. Hart: 

Blacksmiths formed union during the month. 
The unionized trades have a higher standard of 
wages than the unorganized trades. Work has 
been slack for some time. In the construction of 
the new sewer in this city it is provided that it 
must be an eight hour job and the material used 
must also be produced by eight hour labor. 

Little Falls.—Thos. J. Crowley: 

Work is steady and conditions satisfactory for 
organized industries. 

Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

Most union men are working steadily and secur- 
ing fair wages. Carpenters and joiners of High- 
land Falls and plasterers are organizing. Painters 
organized during month. 
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New York.—Rudolph Modest: 

The union butcher workmen of this city work 
the 10 hour day at wage rate of $14 to $18 a 
week, while the non-union butchers'work any 
number of hours at the good will of the bosses. 
Sausagemakers are {well organized. Work is 
steady at this writing. We have two strikes, one in 
New Vork, the other in Brooklyn, for recognition 
of the union. We are constantly agitating for the 
international market card. Have a new union 
under way at Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ogdensburg.—Wm. H. Lymburn: aed 

There are very few unorganized industries in 
this section. Organized labor in good shape. Em- 
ployment has been steady during past year. We 
have had no strikes in this city for a number of 
years. Wages have improved 20 per cent through 
agitation and arbitration. The labor unions of 
this city take a deep interest in politics where 
their own interest is concerned. Millers and musi- 
cians are organizing. 


Platisburg.—J. C. Malampy: 

All our members are working steadily, enjoying 
the best of conditions and a fair rate of wages. 
We are assured of steady employment throughout 
the winter. All of the contractors employ none 
but union mechanics. We have had no strikes for 
sometime. We have a consulting committee which 
adjusts most of our grievances and as a rule is 
satisfactory to all parties concerned. We have 
very few unorganized mechanics in this city. We 
are constantly agitating the demand for the union 
labels. 


Poughkeepsie.—John Bradley: 

Prospects are bright for a good season this 
winter. Organized labor in good shape. A foreign 
automobile manufacturing company is erecting a 
large plant here for their American trade and 
will employ about 500 skilled mechanics by May 1, 
1910. The unions have held their own throughout 
the past year. Women’s label league_is doing 
good work. Have two new unions under way. 


Syracuse.—Chas. A. Yates: 

Organized workers here are enjoying good con- 
ditions and steady work. Heat, frost, and asbestos 
workers formed union during the month. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Salisbury.—lL,. H. Donkel: 

There is demand for good union mechanics in 
the shops at Spencer. Organized trades enjoying 
fair conditions. Employment is steady. Garment 
workers in overall factory at Spencer organized 
during the month. Have a union of painters under 


way. 
OHIO. 


Barnhill.—Frederick Helle: 

Unorganized labor here in poor shape, receiving 
deplorably low wages. The union men have 
through their own efforts secured higher wages, 
better conditions, and shorter hours. With the ex- 
ception of carpenters, all other trades are steadily 
employed. Stonemasons organized recently. Ex- 
pect to form a union of employes of the enameling 
works here. 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 
At this time we hope to thoroughly organize the 





clothing industry; meeting fair results. Condition 
of organized labor good. Work is fairly steady. 

Columbus.—W. E. Bird: 

There are very few idle men in this city. In 
some organized trades, for instance in the printing 
trade, there are not enough men to supply the de- 
mand. Unskilled laborers are all employed. The 
recent trouble in the pressmen’s organization re- 
sulted in the settlement of the difficulty satis- 
factory to all concerned; they also gained the 
eight hour day. No improvement in wages to be 
reported at this time. Several unions have com- 
mittees working on wage scales, but have not yet 
reported. The organized unions of this city are 
meeting weekly to promote union label work. 


Ivronton.—Jas. F. Hayes: 
Union men are enjoying good conditions and 
steady work. 


Middletown.—Henry N. Naegele: 

All trades are busy. Organized labor is receiving 
higher wages than ever before. No strikes or 
troubles to report. A building committee has been 
organized with the object of waiting upon pros- 
pective builders and have them insert a clause in 
plans and specifications that union labor be given 
the preference. This is doing much good. A re- 
cent result of this work was that of the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles’ new home, to cost $20,000, will 
be erected under clause and specifications calling 
for union labor. The building of a new million 
dollar sheet iron mill under union construction 
gives employment to a large number of men. 
Organized trades working eight and nine hour day, 
while the unorganized work nine and ten hours 
per day. In the city election we elected a city 
auditor and a councilman from our ranks by a 
large majority. Active work is done for the union 
labels—the stores advertise their union-labeled 
goods nowadays. 


Nelsonville.—Chris Evans: 

Organized labor leads the van in this territory. 
State of employment has improved and this gives 
a more cheery appearance to the faces of the 
workers. It is of vital importance to organized 
labor that they stand by Gompers, Mitchell, and 
Morrison during the trying ordeal that now con- 
fronts them and all the labor movement in general. 


Spring field.—C. W. Rich: 

Organized labor has never been more prosperous 
in the history of this city. The condition of un- 
organized labor, however, remains stationary; the 
few benefits they have obtained have been through 
the agitation of the unions. Work is steady in all 
industries and present indications are that work 
will be steady throughout the winter. Several 
trades are preparing to present increased wage 
schedules, and provisions for better shop condi- 
tions. These will soon be obtained and without 
strike. It is our purpose to institute an educa- 
tional movement through a lecture course during 
the winter. This in connection with the work of 
organization should bring good results. No new 
unions have been organized during the month, but 
all the locals have made gratifying gains in mem- 
bership during the past months; in one or two in- 
stances the unions have almost doubled their 
membership. We now have several 100 per cent 
organizations, a record of which we are very 
proud. 
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OKLAHOMA. 

Ardmore.—D. N. Ferguson: 

Organized labor in splendid condition. Work 
has been plentiful. In many instances the benefits 
secured through organized effort, have been shared 
by the unorganized workers. Trade conditions at 
this writing are very quiet. Painters and unskilled 
laborers have organized. Have a federal union 
under way at Manville. 


Chickasha.—A. W. Bennett: 

All unions are increasing their membership and 
report general progress. There are very few unor- 
ganized workers in this city. Those few that are 
here are of very low grade and poorly paid. Em- 
ployment is steady. Union label committee is 
actively pushing the work for the union labels. 


Enid.—A. W. Hair: 

Work is steady and in some trades there is 
greater demand than can be supplied. Organized 
labor in good shape, but condition of unorganized 
labor is poor. Laundry workers and poultry dress- 
ers are organizing. 

Lehigh.—C. E. Connally: 

Organized labor in fair shape. The unorganized 
workers fare better in this state than other places, 
as the state law provides for the eight hour work- 
day and $2 per day for unskilled labor. Work is 
steady. There is a steady increase in the demand 
for the union labels. 

McAlester.—D. S. O'Leary: 

Employment is unsteady in most industries. 
Organized labor in good shape, despite the fact 
that the building trades are not working to any 
extent. Unorganized trades in fair shape, but get 
40 cents per day less than the prevailing union 
rate of wages. Good demand for the union labels. 

Oklahoma,—J. D. Traylor: 

Union men have secured fair conditions through 
united effort. In some instances the unorganized 
workers share the advanced conditions received 
through agitation. Unorganized telephone opera- 
tors, street-car men and unskilled laborers are in 
deplorable shape, receiving low wages, working 
long hours and hard work. Lathers, after a strike 
of few hours, obtained their demands. Plumbers 
went on strike in certain shops, but are working in 
other places. Carpenters, engineers, and bakers 
formed unions during month. 

Philips.—Lee Payne: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Union men are 
working steadily. The union labels are patronized. 


Shawnee.—M. K. Akin: 

Organized labor is enjoying practically benefits 
of work in all industries. The very small per cent 
of the workers here unorganized do not have much 
chance to secure steady employment. Although 
state of employment is quiet at this time, all the 
work in progress is union work and 90 per cent of 
the building trades are employed. The unions 
control the situation here. The Rock Island depot 
is a union job. We urge the demand for the union 
label at all times. 


Tulsa.—H. A. Smith and Ira Brooks: 

The unions here are making rapid progress. 
Horseshoers secured increase in wages and reduced 
the working day an hour per day. Work is a 
ful. Blacksmiths, laundry workers, and machinists 
are organizing. Condition of organized labor is far 
in advance of the unorganized. 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

Altoona.—J. H. Imler: 

Organized mechanics are recognized as superior 
to the unorganized. The union wage scale is much 
higher than the wages received by the unorganized 
workers, who accept whatever is offered them. 
Work is very steady for this time of the year. 
Have several new unions under way. 


Easton.—Wm. Slaybecker: 

Organized trades in fair shape; carpenters re- 
ceive $3.25 a day of nine hours, bricklayers get 
$4.25 for the eight hour day, cigarmakers have not 
yet obtained their standard scale of wages. 


Edwardsdale.—Jas. E. Jones: 

Conditions are satisfactory for organized work- 
ers. All borough employes recently obtained the 
fortnightly payday. Work is plentiful in all in- 
dustries. 


Hlarrisburg—J. W. Coldren: 

Work is steady in most industries. Organized 
labor is far ahead of the unorganized as regards 
wages, hours, and conditions. Central Labor Union 
has formed a co-operative and investment company 
to loan small amounts to members. A union label 
clothing store was recently opened. Bakers or- 
ganized during month. Teamsters and barbers are 
forming unions. 


Jermyn.—S. B. Hills: 

Every industry here in which there isa suffi- 
cient number of men to forma union is organized. 
Collieries have shut down, and employment has 
been uncertain for some time past. We have es- 
tablished the eight hour day and a minimum wage 
scale. There isa strong feeling here in regard to 
the pending sentence of the officers of theA. F. of L. 
he the contempt case. Good demand for all union 
abels. 


Mahanoy City.—R. C. Fowler: 

Building trades are steadily employed with 
plenty of work in view. Condition of organized 
trades good. 


Monongahela.—M. W. Forester: 

The organized labor movement is making steady 
gain in this section. The carpenters have a pretty 
strong organization; very few mechanics in that 
industry outside the union. Organized working 
conditions are much better than the unorganized. 
The contractors are looking with more favor on 
the union workmen than formerly; in most cases 
the unionists are given preference. Expect to 
organize unions of barbers and laborers in the 
spring. 

Philadelphia.—Wm. J. Boyle: 

State of employment shows marked improve- 
ment; work is now fairly steady. Organized labor 
in much better shape than the unorganized. A 
general strike of the building trades has been on 
for some time in the Wannamaker Building. 
Fourteen granite cutting companies have locked 
out their men because the cutters on the Wanna- 
maker Building took part in the strike. Milk 
wagon and produce wagon drivers are organizing. 

Potisville.—Jere Brennan and S. M. Glover: 

Employment is fairly steady at this time. Or- 
ganized labor in good shape and we expect to 
make good progress as soon as conditions have 
fully revived after the business depression of past 
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two years. There is marked revival of interest in 
union affairs and the membership in the various 
unions is increasing. 

Titusville.—John Hemphill: 

Work is steady for most organized industries. 
No improvement in wages or conditions since 
last report, but we will work the eight hour day 
the first of May, 1910. Carpenters’ union is mak- 
ing steady progress and increasing their member- 
ship. Bricklayers and stonemasons organized 
recently. 

Warren.—W. E. Hyde: 

Condition of organized labor good, but there is 
room for improvement. Employment is quite 
steady. We expect to secure the eight hour work- 
day without reduction in pay in the spring. 

Wilkes-Barre.—R. B. Easton: 

All organized trades are employed at good wages. 
State of employment satisfactory for union men, 
but the unorganized workers are not so well 


favored. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Woonsocket.—Martin W. Cass: 

There are a great many foreigners in this sec- 
tion and on account of their lack of knowledge 
of the English language it is somewhat difficult 
to organize them. Employment is steady in the 
textile industries and machine shops, but un- 
steady in the rubber industry. Through the 
activity of the unions the 5€ hour law has been 
enacted and will be in force in the textile mills. 
A new shoe factory is being started in this city, 
and we expect no trouble in organizing the em- 

loyes as the firm are anxious to use the union 


abel. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Columbia.—Wm. J. Smith: 

All trades here are organized with exception of 
the textile workers. Federated Shop Trade of 
employes of the Southern Railroad was perfected 
during the month. Dr. A. J. McKelway attended 
a conference for the formation of a Board of Char- 
ities and Corrections, giving an illustrated lecture 
on ‘‘Child Labor’’ which I think will be of great 
assistance in organizing the textile workers. Ex- 
pect to form a women’s union label league soon. 


TEXAS. 


Abilene.—W. T. Scarborough: 

All union men at work and enjeping good con- 
ditions. No strikes or troubles to report. Good 
demand for the union labels. 

Austin.—Jos. Amstead: 

Condition of organized labor satisfactory. Most 
trades steadily employed. Carpenters advanced 
wages from $3.20 to $3.60 a day on all new work. 
This scale took effect October Sth. City cart 
men will ask for increase in wages. Several new 
unions are about to be organized. 


Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

The opening up of a new inland harbor gives 
steady employment to a large number of men. 
Organized labor enjoying improved conditions, 
secured without strike with the possible exception 
of the street-car men, who won their demands 
after a three days’ strike. Have two or three new 
unions under way and hope to report their organ- 
ization soon. We have a strong and active union 
label league in this city. fwe 














Bridgeport.—J. C. Phillips: 
Miners are working steadily, but other trades 
are not enjoying regular employment. Miners 
have a strong organization and work the eight 
hour day under union agreement. The union labels 
are well patronized. 


Galveston.—Edward Carney: 

Organized labor in good shape. All industries 
steadily employed, with exception of the workers 
along the wharf. We are always working for the 
union labels. 

Marshall.—t,. Rouselle: 

About 90 per cent of the workers here are or- 
ganized. Work is steady in all industries. Union 
men are naturally given the preference over unor- 
ganized mechanics. Work in the railway shops is 
on the increase. Carpenters and joiners are hav. 
ing slight trouble with the master builders’ asso- 
ciation in regard to the adjustment of the wage 
scale. Carpenters want a flat rate of 40 cents an 
hour, while the master builders want sliding scale 
of from $2.50 to $3.50 a day and eight hour work- 
day. Gasfitters have a matter for adjustment in 
the hands of the executive committee from central 
body. The complaint is with the hardware mer- 
chants who employ negroes for certain jobs. We 
look for a speedy adjustment of this trouble. Rail- 
way clerks, electricians, and federal union are 
about to organize. 

Sherman.—Josh McGrew: 

Building trades are working fairly steady. Or- 
ganized trades in good shape. We have very few 
non-union men in our vicinity. During the month 
we have had with us two active workers in the 
union label movement, Miss Margaret Daly and 
Mr. Wisner of the garment workers, who also gave 
a good talk on the value of the union labels. 
Machinists’ helpers are organizing. | 


Thurber.—]. M. Lasater: 

Practically all trades here will negotiate for new 
wage scales in the spring. The —_ of living has 
increased with such rapidity and is so proportion- 
ally inadequate to the increase in wages, that we 
feel we are entitled to secure a higher rate of 
wages. Work is steady in all lines. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer and J. C. Hill: 

Conditions are pretty fair as far as wages and 
hours are concerned, but work is slack and many 
mechanics are idle The poor crops of the past 
season had a depressing influence on the employ- 
ment of labor, as well as the dull business in all 
lines. The unemployment is particularly notice- 
able among the unorganized workers. The case 
against Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison has 
tended to strengthen the unions and force them to 
draw still closer together. Bakers and confec- 
tioners formed union recently. Hope to have a 
union of teamsters under way soon. Growing de- 
mand in this city for all union labels. 

VERMONT. 

Barre.—J. F. Sadlier and Dan. J. Sullivan: 

There are scarcely any unorganized workers in 
this city. Work is uncertain. The Granite Manu- 
facturers’ Association locked out 3,000 working 
employes during November, and the lockout still 
continues. Good work is done in behalf of the 
union labels. 

Braitleboro.—Job. A. Long: 

Union men are receiving higher wages, less 





















hours, and better conditions than the unorganized 
workers. The eight hour day is general arhon 
organized industries, while the unorganized | 
10 hours per day. Employment is steady. Have 
one new union under way. 


Hardwick.—Robert Honeyford: 

Industrial conditions only fair. About 150 men 
in the granite industry have been laid off because 
of the shortness of work. Work is steady for the 
industries employed at this writing. 

Rutland.—Nel\son A. Malmgren: 

Organized labor in good condition, but we con- 
tinually organize in new fields, as we can never be 
too strong. Work is steady in ali lines. Painters 
of this city secured advance of 25 cents more per 
day without strike. As a general thing the organ- 
ized worker receives from 25 to 50 cents more per 
day than the non-union worker in the same indus- 
try. Teamsters are organizing. 


White River J/unction.—E. D. Biathrow: 

Work is steady in all lines. Every man can get 
work. In some lines there are not enough men to 
supply the demand. The organized workers have 
working agreements as to hours, wages, and 
conditions, while the unorganized workers have to 
accept whatever is offered them. The organiza- 
tions are rapidly increasing in membership and 
regaining the members that dropped during ‘‘hard 
times.’’ Four new unions have been organized 
since last report. Several new unions are about 
to be organized. The stores here are well supplied 
with union labeled goods. 


VIRGINIA. 

Portsmouth.—Thos. Nolan: 

Organized labor is making steady progress. 
Building trades are a little dull as to employment 
at this time, but prospects are bright. Employ- 
ment fairly steady for boilermakers, blacksmiths, 
machinists, patternmakers and painters. Seaboard 
Air Line Federation of Trades secured good agree- 
ment and a nine hour day without strike. Cen- 
tral body is active in the interest of the union 


labels. 
WASHINGTON. 


Centralia.—W. O. Remington: 

Up to this time we have only one organization 
here, the carpenters. Since their organization 
these mechanics have established a scale of $3.50 
a day, but a great many of them receive $4. They 
work the nine hour day. No strike or trouble of 
any kind.: 

Seattle.—C. W. Doyle: 

All the utions in this city are making steady 
progress. Employment during the summer was 
very steady, but the rainy season has now set in 
and throws a great many men out of work. We 
have had nostrikes here during the past year, with 
the exception of the elevator constructors, whose 
strike was amicably settled, the men gaining in- 
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crease of 50 cents a day; apprentices 20 cents per 
day increase. As direct results of their organiza- 
tion the union men are receiving fair treatment 
and good conditions, The most reliable contractors 
always call for union men in preference to non- 
union mechanics, Several members of organized 
labor have become enthusiastic over the success of 
the labor forces in San Francisco and declared 
themselves candidates for city councilmen subject 
to the vote of the primaries in February. 

Tacoma.—Charles Perry Taylor: 

Except for the lumber industry, labor is well 
organized throughout the state. Much work is 
being done to build up sawmill workers’ unions 
and organize new unions, Several meetings bave 
been held with this object in view. Employment 
is fairly steady; there have been but few strikes. 
Printers of Tacoma and North Yakima secured in- 
crease of 50 cents per day; in both cases without 
strike. Unorganized labor is compelled to compete 
with oriental labor in a more direct way than the 
union men, who have set up a standard of skill as 
well as wages. The report from unions to the secre- 
tary of the state federation of labor show an increase 
of 20 per cent in membership of local unions. 
Several cities in this section have adopted provi- 
sions for the commission form of government in 
their new charters. Expect to form a trades coun- 
cil at North Yakima during the month. Have 
unions of teamsters, blacksmiths, and clerks in 
formation. 

Walla Walla.—J. M. Rose: 

Organized labor has complete control of the 
labor situation here. There are practically no un- 
organized workers in this city. Employment steady 
in all industries. Carpenters have scale of $4 aday 
and eight hour day; painters $3.50a day; unskilled 
laborers $2.50 to $3 a day. These advantages have 
been secured without strike. Have unions of team- 
sters and a federal union under way. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Clarksburg. —W. R. Talkington: 

Building trades of this section have never ex- 
perienced a better season than during the past 
months, and the work bids well to continue into a 
good winter season. Wages and hours are fairly 
good. Every mechanic working full time. Union 
men seem to be at a premium. Judge Goff’s re- 
versal of Judge Dayton’s decision is of interest to 
organized labor. 


WISCONSIN. 


Lake Geneva.—C. A. Downes: 

Organized labor in fine shape. All the jobs here 
are strictly union shop. At this time all the unions 
are working under a two-year agreement. Organ- 
ized labor has practically full sway. Very few un- 
organized workers here. Am working to secure 
thorough affiliation of all unions with the State 
Federation of Labor. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 
Edmonton, Alberta.—Albert J. Healy: 
Work is fairly steady in all organized industries. 
Winter is on and many men have been laid off, 
the unorganized workers particularly are the 


sufferers in this instance. Conditions and wages 
are much better for union men than for the unor- 
ganized. 

Guelph, Ont.—William B, Parker: 

Conditions are good and work is steady in most 
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industries. Piano and organ workers are working 
full time now for the first time since October, 1907. 
All other trades are busy. Organized trades are 
far in advance of the unorganized as regards 
wages and hours. A federal union with a mem- 
bership of 50 has been organized. Have prospects 
of organizing clerks, teamsters, and several other 
trades. 

Lethbridge, Alberta.—J. M. Ritchie: 

Building trades are well organized; also the 
printing trades. Work has been steady. Nostrikes 
or troubles. Any little friction has been readily 
adjusted. Building trades council and sheet metal 
workers have organized during month. Barbers, 
cement workers and laundry workers are likely 
to come in line soon. Mine workers bettered their 
conditions through strike last spring. Coal opera- 
tors failed in their attempt to get an order signed 
in the city council for the suspension of the eight 
hour law in regard to machine runners.° 

New Westminster, B. C.—R. A. Stoney: 

Organized labor well employed at this time. Am 
working on the organization of the teamsters and 
cooks and waiters. Printers and cigarmakers are 

ushing the work in the interest of the union 
abels. 

Regina, Sask.—Wm., E. Cocks: 

Building trades have closed down for the winter 
and will have no activity until spring owing to 
climatic conditions. Letter carriers have organ- 
ized. 

Sydney, N. S.—J. R. Martin: 

Organized labor well employed in building 
trades industries and wood working factories. 
Unorganized conditions in the steel industry are de- 
plorable, some five or six hundred of these men 
averaging $30 per month, Sundays included. A 
city ordinance established the fair wage clause in 
city contracts. This ordinance was passed through 








the influence and activity of the Trades Council 
of this city. A vigorous demand for the union 
labels has caused merchants to display signs 
“Union-made goods sold here.’’ Typographical 
union was formed here in the early fall. Painters 
and decorators and patternmakers are likely to 
form unions soon. 

Vancouver, B. C.—R. P. Pettipiece: 

The organized trades are the ones that are work- 
ing at this time. Unemployment, to a large ex- 
tent, means disorganization and all that goes with 
it. Bakers and stationary engineers have formed 
unions. A federation of labor of this province is 
being formed. Typographical union and cigar- 
makers are particularly active in the work for the 
union labels. 


PORTO RICO. 


San Juan.—Rafael Alonso: 

Organized trades are maintaining their position 
and doing everything possible to advance their 
cause. No strikes or troubles to report. Plans are 
on for the organization of all labor in Santurce 
and San Juan. Employment is uncertain and 
many trades are suffering on this account. The 
union men secure far superior conditions to those 
of the unorganized. 

Utuado.—Manuel Alvarez: 

Organized trades in good shape. Have two new 
unions under way at this writing. 

Yauco.—Leonardo Pacheco: 

Organization has improved the condition of 
many of the working people here. We are agitat- 
ing and conducting a campaign of organization 
throughout the island. Because of this agitation 
we have secured a regular wage rate and the work- 
day has been reduced. Shoe workers of Arroya 
have formed union during month. Have one 
other union under way. 





INFORMATION ASKED FOR THE CENSUS. 


December 14, 1909. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: The Census Bureau 
in taking the 1910 census, as authorized by Con- 
gress, will enter more fully into the investigation 
of vocational occupations, including mortality, 
than heretofore. I am writing to impress upon 
you and all the officers of the labor movement of 
our country, for themselves and their organizations 
and trades, the importance of giving the fullest 
possible information to the census enumerators, 
when they call, in regard to the specific character 
of the work, and also of seeing that precise infor- 
mation is given according to the certificates of 
death of the members of the organizations. 

Labor’s co-operation with the census officials 
and the enumerators can but have the best in- 
fluence with all workers, whether organized or 
unorganized. If the officers of the labor organiza- 
tions in general will impart to the representatives 
of the Census Bureau accurate information, the 
data will be basis for the full census report upon 
vocational mortality, and this I take it must result 
in a better understanding, with consequently 
wiser legislation, as relates not only to mortality 
but to disability. 


It is of great importance to all labor and to all 
the people that the Census Bureau shall be able to 
discriminate accurately between different occupa- 
tions as to their risk of mortality, and therefore if 
you will kindly give the enumerators information 
as to the different kinds of occupations embraced 
in your organization as distinguished by the risk, 
according to your best judgment, this will aid the 
bureau in making its classification of occupations. 
It is important that this information be got ready 
as early as practicable, as the Census Bureau will 
take up this question within a few weeks. 

Permit me also to suggest to you and to all the 
officers of all labor organizations that the officers 
and members of local unions be prepared to give 
readily and accurately the fullest information to 
the Census Bureau and its enumerators. 

Sincerely hoping that, in the interest of labor as 
well as that of the general public regarding this 
important subject, all will give this information 
fully and at the earliest convenience, when called 
upon to do so, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
qSAML. GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 

















friends of organized labor to briefly review 

the work accomplished by this department 

during the first six months of its existence, 
as reported to its second convention, held in 
Toronto, Ontario, just prior to the convention of 
the A. F. of L., and the action taken by that con- 
vention relative to the various subjects reported 
to it by the officers of the department. 

When the department was organized in March, 
1909, in the city of Washington, there were present 
representatives of twenty-five national and inter- 
national unions, all issuing union labels, store 
cards or buttons. The organization of the depart- 
ment at that time was only tentative inasmuch as 
the question of affiliation had to be taken up by each 
organization in interest, either through its conven- 
tion or executive board or by a referendum vote. 

The work of perfecting the affiliation of the 
various unions in interest was immediately taken 
up, with the result that at the close of the first six 
months’ business of the department we had thirty- 
seven national and international unions, with an 
appréximate membership of about 420,000. 

It can not be denied that the affiliation of so 
many organizations within such a short period 
more than realized the expectations of those inter- 
ested in the formation of this department. At 
present several other organizations entitled to 
affiliation are considering the step, and no doubt 
will take favorable action, but there is yet work to 
be done in so organizing the department that it 
shall embrace within its membership every organ- 
ization that issues labels, store cards or buttons. 

At the recent convention in Toronto there were 
in attendance 70 delegates, representing 34 affili- 
ated organizations, as well as the fraternal repre- 
sentative of the Woman's International Union 
Label League and Trades Union Auxiliary. To 
have such a large representation at the first con- 
vention of the department after organization, with 
the interest displayed by the various representa- 
tives, augurs well for its success and permanency. 
While it is true that, on account of lack of the 
necessary funds in forming the organization, a 
great deal was not accomplished during the first 
six months, it is also true that the interest mani- 
fested by the delegates to the convention and the 
action taken therein prove conclusively that if 
the department receives the support it is entitled 
to from all its constituent bodies and the immedi- 
ate affiliation of the other organizations directly 
concerned, a great step will have been taken in 
the furthering of the sale of union-made and 
union-labeled products, sold by union men and 
women carrying union cards, and in turn delivered 
by union men displaying the current monthly 
buttons of their organizations. 

The convention took action in several directions 
in the carrying on of an active campaign of label 
agitation and education. 


[ MAY be of interest to the members and 
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Union Label Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Tuomas F. TRAcy, Secretary-Treasurer. 


There is no question but that our cause can be 
materially benefited through the affiliation of the 
various farmers’ organizations now in existence. 
Some difficulty was obtained in the effort to se- 
cure a list of the secretaries of the local farmers’ 
organizations, so that the organizations of the de- 
partment could place in their hands such printed 
matter as would be of benefit. The department 
secretary was instructed to request the officers of 
the farmers’ organization to permit our affiliated 
organizations to have their literature distributed 
to the farmers’ local bodies from the headquarters 
of the general organization. We are in hopes that 
such an arrangement can be made, thereby giving 
a splendid opportunity of bringing to the atten- 
tion of the farmers of the country the various 
union labels, store cards and buttons, with the 
possibility of greater results than we have been 
able to obtain hitherto. The convention also de- 
cided to send a representative of the department 
to the conventions of the Farmers’ National Union 
and the American Society of Equity. 

Another important step taken by the conven- 
tion, to promote the sale of union-made products, 
was the indorsement of the Woman’s International 
Union Label League and Trades Union Auxiliary. 
Trade unionists were advised to give such assist- 
ance as might be possible in forming locals of that 
organization throughout the country. We can not 
underestimate the aid that can be given in the 
purchasing of union label commodities by the 
members of this woman’s organization. A very 
large percentage of the wages earned by the male 
members of the family is expended for the needs 
of their wives and daughters, and another consid- 
erable percentage is expended by the wives or 
daughters for the men. 

The convention also authorized the department 
to issue certificates of affiliation to Local Label De- 
partments, to be organized and carried on under 
the supervision of Central Labor Unions. Where 
there is not a sufficient number of local label 
unions connected with the central body, or where 
it is deemed advisable. to continue the present 
label committees, it is to be discretionary with the 
central body as to which method is to be main- 
tained. 

No outlay in forming Local Label Departments is 
necessary, so far as the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment is concerned, except the cost of the certificate 
of affiliation, which is $1. These local depart- 
ments, quickly and accurately informed as to 
where union-made products of every variety can 
be obtained, may in turn supply the information 
to the various merchants dntoous of obtaining 
union-made goods. 

By direction of the convention there will be 
issued from time to time a list of manufacturers 
in various industries who use the union label on 
their products. These lists, as they are published, 
will be distributed to all National and International 
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Unions, Local Label Departments, and Local Label 
Committees, who can thereby keep dealers up to 
date as to the labels in use. 

Theconvention also decided to request the official 
journals of the National and International Unions 
to reproduce in their publications cuts of the labels 
of the various affiliated organizations, so that their 
members may become familiar with them. It is 
the intention, by having the labels of two or three 
organizations appear each month through a system 
of interchanging, to have all the labels of affiliated 
organizations appear at least once a year in all the 
union publications. 









The constitution of the department was amended 
in several respects, the most important being in 
the increase of per capita tax from National and 
International Unions to one-fourth of one cent 
per member per month, to take effect January 1, 
1910. With this slight increase, it is hoped that 
the department will be in a position during the 
coming year to doa greatly increased amount of 
effective work. 

The printed proceedings of the Toronto Conven- 
tion of this department, together with the con- 
stitution, can be obtained at this office, A. F. of L. 
headquarters. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNions, 1910. 


January 3, Marysville, Wash., International 
Shingle Weavers. 

January 18, Indianapolis, Ind., United Mine 
Workers of America. 

April 4, St. Paul, Minn., International Associa- 
tion of Fur Workers. 

April 18-23, New Orleans, La., Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks. 

May 2, Philadelphia, Pa., Chartered Society 
of Amalgamated Lace Operatives of America. 

May 9, Louisville, Ky., Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North America. 

May —, Cincinnati, Ohio, Tin Plate Workers’ 
International Protective Association. 

May 11, Cincinnati, Ohio, American Federation 
of Musicians. 

May 23, Buffalo, N. Y., National Print Cutters’ 
Association of America. 

June 6, Chicago, Ill., International Association 
of Marble Workers. 

June 13, St. Louis, Mo., International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, and 
Helpers. 

June 13, Place not selected, International Cera- 
mic, Mosaic, and Encaustic Tile Layers and Help- 
ers’ Union. 

June 13-19, Omaha, Nebr., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union of North America. 

June 13, New York, N. Y., International Brother- 
hood of Tip Printers. 

June 13, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

June, third week, Columbus, Ohio, International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America. 

June 27, St. Louis, Mo., International Union of 
Pavers, Rammermen, Flaggers, Bridge and Stone 
Curb Setters. 

June —, Kansas City, Mo., International Jour- 
neymen Horseshoers’ Union. 

July 4, not decided yet as to place, Amalgamated 
Leather Workers’ Union of America. 

July 11, New York, N. Y., International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

July 11, Pittsburg, Pa., International Jewelry 
Workers’ Union of America. 

July 11, Atlantic City, N. J., Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers’ Association of the United States and Canada. 

July 11, Washington, D. C., Theatrical Stage 
Employes’ International Alliance. 


July 12, Dover, N. J., Stove Mounters and Steel 
Range Workers’ International Union. 

July 16, Springfield, Mass., American Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association. 

July 18, Ottawa, Ont., International Steel and 
Copper Plate Printers’ Union. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. 

August 1, Peoria, Ill., International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. 

August8, Minneapolis, Minn., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 22, Detroit, Mich., United Garment Work- 
ers of America. 

September 5-6-7, Chicago, Ill., National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks. 

September 5, Chicago, Ill., International Slate 
and Tile Roofers of America. 

September 5, Boston, Mass., Internationa] Broth- 
erhood of Maintenance of Way Employes. 

September 6-10, Louisville, Ky., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September 6, Bangor, Pa., International Union 
of Slate Workers. 

September 8, Boston, Mass., International Spin- 
ners’ Union. 

September 12, Kansas City, Kans., Coopers’ 
International Union. 

September 12, Denver, Colorado, International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 

September 12, Chicago, IIl., International Union 
United Brewery Workmen of America. 

September 12, Philadelphia, Pa., International 
Union of Elevator Constructors. 

September 12, Streator, Ill., International Brick, 
Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance. 

September 13, New York, N. Y., American 
Brotherhood of Cement Workers. 

September 19, Des Moines, Iowa, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

September 19, Rochester, N. Y., International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

September 21, St. Paul, Minn., Brotherhood of 
Railroad Freight Handlers. 

September 26, Columbus, Ohio, O 
terers’ International Association o 
States and Canada. 

October 18, New York, N. Y., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

October 18, Detroit, Mich., International Asso- 
ciation of Car Workers. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following is a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penses for the month of November, 1909. (The months 


are abbreviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


Balance on hand November 1, ee $166,923 79 


1. Central labor union, Newburgh, N Y, tax, 
m, a, m, 09.. 
Journeymen stonecutters asso of N A, tax, 


oct 

Intl bro of papermakers, ‘united hatters 
assess. 

Bro of railway clerks, bal of united hatters 


assess 

Intl bro of woodsmen and sawmill work- 
ers, tax, oct, 09 

Central labor union, Lyndonville, Vt, tax, 
jan, 09 to and incl oct 09 

Labor council, Evanston, III, tax, j, j, a, ‘09 

Central trades and labor council, Roches- 
ter and vicinity, N Y, tax, aug, 09, toand 
incl jan, 10 ° 

Trades and labor council, Racine, Wis, tax, 
mar, 09, to and incl feb, *10 

Trades and labor council, Hamilton, Ont, 
Can, tax, j, a, 8, 08 

Canvassing agents and solicitors 8643, tax, 
j, a, 09, $3; df, $3 

Egg inspectors 112M, tax, oct, 09, $14.50; d f, 
$14.60 

Trades and labor council, Grand Rapids, 
Mich, tax, j, a, s, 09 

Paper box makers 9309, tax, a, 8,0, n, d, 
09, $17.50; d f, $17.50 . 

Central labor union, Du Gaeta, Ill, tax, j, 
a, s, 09 anisbun tekken 








$2 50 
29 10 
30 00 
76 00 
8 00 
8 34 
2 50 
5 00 
10 00 
2 50 
6 00 
29 00 
2 50 
35 00 
2 50 


1. 


bo 


“ 


Trades and labor assem, Sioux City, Iowa, 
tax, s, Oo, n, 09 

Central weed union, Pottsville, Pa, tax, 
j, a, s, 

Central RS union, Berlin, N H, tax, j, a, 
s, 09 aed ne 

Central labor union, Canton, Ohio, tax, 
july, 09, to and inel dec, V9 

—s labor union, Miami, Fla, tax, m, 


, 09 
Fede ral labor 7479, tax, oct, 9, $2.75; 
, 75 ° 
F fat ) —. S 12512, tax, sept, 09, $3; d f, $8 
Federal labor 9636, tax, a, s, 0, 09, $1.20; d f, 
$1.20 
Federal labor 12710, tax, oct, 09, Tic; d f, 
75c; sup, 50e 
Federal labor 12850, sup 
Federal labor 12789, tax, sept, 09, $1.70; d f, 


1.70 
Hair spinners 12368, tax, , 0, n, 09, $1.20; d f, 
1X 
Assorters and pac kers 8316, ‘su 
Cigarmakers int] union of A, tax, bal apr 
and bal may 
Federal labor 8339, tax, o, n, d, 09, $15; d f, 
$15; sup, $10 . . 
Thos E Fish, Eugene, Oreg, sup 
Federal labor 9993, tax, nov, 09, $4; d f, $4 
Jantore prot 10367, tax, j,a, s, 09, $7.50; d f, 


Cc sanaed labor council, Nashua, N H, tax, 
july, 09, to and incl dec, 09 

Central trades and labor council, New Or- 
leans, La, tax, j, a, s, 08 

Trades and labor assem, Galesburg, III, 
tax, j, a, s, 09 . 

Calumet joint labor council, Kensington, 
Ill, tax, july, 09, to and incl dec 

Central labor union, Hardwick, Vt, tax, 
a, 8, 0, 09 

Laundry workers intl union, sup 

Car cleaners 12851, sup 

Central labor council, Cle Elum, Wash, sup 

Intl compressed air workers union, tax, 
apr, 09, toand incl sept, 090 

Operative plasterers int! assoof US and 
Can, tax, oct 

Central labor union, Newport News, Va, 
tax, july, 09, toand incl dec, 09 

Trades and labor assem, Quincy, III, tax, 
july, to and incl dec, 09 

Trades and labor council, Aberdeen, S 
Dakota, tax, d, 09, j, f, "10, $2.50; sup, $10 


b sat bro of stationary firemen, tax, j, j, a, 


. 09. 
Wateh ca case makers 12786, tax, 8, O, 09, $1.40; 

d f, $1.4 
Federal ices 12838, tax, oct, 09, $1.65; d f, 


$1. 

Federal labor 8786, tax, oct, 09, $1.25; d f, $1. 5 

Pastemakers 10576, tax, 0, n, 09, $2; d f, $2 

Agricultural workers 12826, tax, oct, 09, 
$1.95; d f, $1.9 . 

Tenpene Sorypers 12046, tax, a, 8, 0, $21.75; 
d f, $21 

Tobacco oO ppe rs 12736, tax, sept, 85c; d f, 
85c; sup, 0c 

Federal labor 12681, sup. 

Machinists helpers 12799, sup 

Trades and labor assem, Cortland, N Y, C 
P Butler, sup 

Newspaper and mail deliverers 9468, tax, 
sept, U0, $45; d f, $45 

Seamstresses 12839, tax, oct, 09, 55c; d f, 
55c; sup, 50¢ 

Intl alliance of bill posters and billers of 
A, local 3, sup 

Intl asso of car workers, tax, a, s, 09, $50; 
bal of hatters assess, $25 

Intl asso of fur workers, tax, sept, 098 

Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, 
oct, 09 

Quarry workers int! union of N A, tax, oct 

Trades council, Jeannette, Pa, tax, j, a, 
s, 09 fa . 


Pgh Se) 
a Ges) | . 





$2 50 
2 0 
2 50 


5 00 
2 80 


5 50 
6 00 


2 40 


2 00 
10 00 


10 00 


1 6&0 
2 % 
75 00 
40 

10 00 
25 00 
2 50 
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The only baking powder 
made with Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 


No Alum,No Lime Phosphate 


3. Trades and labor council, Olean, N Y, tax, 











j, a, s, 09 ; 2 50 
Trades assem, Logansport, Ind, tax, o, n, 

d, 09 2 50 
Horse nail makers 10958, tax, oct, 09, $2.45; 

d f, $2.45. 2 49 
Federal labor 8227, tax, oct, 09, $1; d f, $1 2 00 
a n’s prot 10297, tax, oct, 09, $1.25; d f, 

$1.25 2 50 
Bridge tenders 12333, tax, nov, $2; d f, $2 400 
Scale workers prot 7592, tax, sept, 09, $7.58 

d f, $7.55 15 10 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 10227, tax, 

sept, ’09, $3.25; d f, $3.25 6 50 
Federal labor 12750, tax, oct, 09, 95c; d f, %e 1 90 
Public school paned weed asso 10303, tax, j, 

a, 8, 09, $3.75; d f, $3.75 7 50 
Federal labor 8139, tax, oct, 09, $2; d f, $2 400 
Central labor union, Ely, Nev, sup : 7 50 
Fishermen’s prot 12852, sup 10 00 

4. Federal labor 12853, sup 10 00 
Federal labor 12820, tax, a, s, 09, $3; d f, $3 6 00 
United powder and high explosive work- 

ers of A, acct 3-c assess united hatters 6 00 
Federated trades council, Eureka, Cal, tax, 

m, j, j, 09 2 50 
Federal labor 12706, tax, nov, $1.30; d f, $1.30; 

sup, 25e 2 8 
Laborers prot 12508, tax, sept, ‘09, $1.25; d f, 

$1.25; sup, $1 83 50 
Central trades and labor council, Kings- 

ton, N Y, tax, july, to and incl dec, 09 5 00 
Trades and labor assem, Peoria, Ill, tax, 

jan, 09, to and incl sept, 09 7 50 


Cigar factory tobacco tae rs 8156, tax, j, 
a, 8, 0, 09, $81.95; df, $84.87 169 70 

ee labor 7426, tax, s, o, n, 09, $1.05; d f, 
1. 


2 10 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12268, tax, 
oct, 09, 35c; d f, 35e 70 
Hair spinners prot 12347, tax, nov, 09, $3; 
d f, $8 ‘ . 6 00 
Gas workers 11638, tax, sept, 09, $1.25; df, 
1.2 ‘ 2 50 


Excavators ‘prot 12711, tax, oct, 09, $5.60; 





d f, $5.50 : ; 

Intl bro of electrical workers of A, 3-c 
assess for united hatters 

Brushmakers int! union, tax, bal july, bal 
aug, bal sept 

Brushmakers int! union, tax, oct, 09 

Int! brick, tile and terra cotta workers alli- 
ance, tax, oct, 09 

Intl union of slate workers, tax, oct, 09 

Button workers prot 12854, sup 

Firemens asso 12270, tax, oct, $5; d f, $5 

Theatrical tailors and dressers 12719, tax, 
oct. 09, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

Intl bro of tip printers, tax, j, j, a, s, 00 

Trades and labor assem, Bloomington, III, 
tax, j, a, s, 09 

Trades assem, Oskaloosa, Iowa, tax, j, a, s, 


WwW yrs cleaners 12819, tax, nov, 09, $2.50; 
> $2.50 

Federal labor 12576, tax, oct, 09, $2.15; d f, 
$2.15; sup, $1 : 

Trades and labor council, Niagara Falls, 
N Y, tax, j, j, a, 09 

U nited trades and labor assem, Oswego, 

, tax, july, 09, to and inel dec, 09 

Mr © harles L Bonney, Jacksonville, Fla, 
donation to legal defense fund 

Trades council, Herrin, Ill, tax, j, a, s, 09 

Trades and labor assem, Muscatine, Iowa, 
tax, a, 8, 0, 09 

Rockmen and excavators 12438, tax, oct, 09, 
$12.50; d f, $12.50 

Fede a labor 11478, tax, oct, ‘09, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50 

Badges and ‘lodge paraphernalia makers, 
9136, tax, nov, 09, 56c; d f, 55e 

Wire sewers prot asso 12600, Los Angeles 
assess, l6c; legal defense fund assess, l6c; 
united hatters assess, 45c 

Trades and labor council, Oneonta, N Y, 
tax, j,j, a, acct s, 09 

Bro of painters, decorators, and paper- 
hangers of A, tax, oct, 00 ‘ 

Egg candlers 120900, tax, sept, 09, $1.75; d f, 


75. i aa 

Nail mill employes 9987, tax, sept, $1.20; d f, 

-20 3 : 

Federal labor 12670, tax, o, n, 09, $83; d f, $8 

Bottle cap, cork, and stopper workers 10875, 
tax, oct, 09, $10; d f, $10 

Sewing machine operators 12812, tax, oct, 
$3.25; df, $3.25; sup, 25 : 

Federal labor 12842, sup 

Central trades and labor council, Roundup, 
Mont, tax, j, a, s, 00 

Federated trades council, Waukesha, Wis, 
tax, j, a, s, 09. 

Central trades and labor assem, Tampa, 
Fla, tax, j, a, s, 

Federal labor 8621, tax, o, n, d, 09, $1.50; df, 

15 Af 

Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl union, 
tax, nov, 09 

United bro of - penters and joiners of A, 
tax, bal sept, 

Stoneware wor acs 6888, tax, nov, 09, $4.25; 
d f, $4.25 

Navy yard clerks and draftsmen 12327, tax, 
oct, 09, $6.60; d f, $6.60 

oe labor 8060, tax, nov, 09, $3.75; d f, 
$3.75 

a ) * hoe rs 9660, tax, oct, 09, $5.50; 
d f, $5.5 

Horse nal makers p and b 6170, tax, oct, ‘09, 
$5; d f, $ 

Trades ee Marion, III, tax, july, 09, to 
and incl dec, 09 

Trades assem, Norwich, N Y, tax, july, 09, 
to and incl dec, 09 

Central labor union, Woonsocket, R I, tax, 
j, a, s, 09 

Trades and labor council, Hamilton, Ont, 
Can, tax, o, n, d, 09 

Machinists helpers 12804, tax, oct, 09, 70c; 
d f, 70e 

Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, sept, 09, $2.75; d f, 
2.75 . i 

Federal labor 12363, tax, j, j, a, s, 09, $1.40; 
d f, $1.40; 3-c assess for united hatters, 2ie 

Pilots prot asso 12693, tax, oct, 09, $1.25; d f, 

/ > aaa ee 

Telephone ‘operators 12402, tax, sept, 09, 95e ; 

d f, 9c; sup, 29c ... : 


$11 00 
360 00 


1 53 
87 


26 42 
9 00 
10 00 
10 00 


00 
00 


ace 


10 00 
2 50 


2 50 


315 31 
3 50 


2 40 
6 00 


20 00 


6 75 
2 00 


2 50 


7 50 
ll 00 
10 00 
5 00 
5 00 
2 50 
2 50 
1 40 
5 50 
8 01 
2 50 
219 
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Support the ankle, They will make 
your old shoes as good as new. 
Easy to attach. Any cobbler can 

ut them on. Your shoe dealer 

as shoes fitted with them. They 
are lighter than leather, but will 
never wear out, Send for booklet 
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8. Federated trades council, Milwaukee and 
vicinity, Wis, sup 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12598, tax, 


nov, $1.30; d f, $1.30; sup, $3 
Trades and labor council, Rutland, Vt, 
} july, 09, to and inc] dec, 09, $5; sup, 
d f, $1.95; 


d f, $1; 


Fede ral labor 12809, tax, nov, $1.95; 


up, 
Fede ral labor 12787, 
sup, 50¢c 
Gas appliance and stove fitters 12432, tax, 
j, a, 8, $8.75: d f, $3.75 
Trades and labor assem, Havre, Mont, tax, 


tax, oct, 09, $1; 


j, a, s, 08 
Central labor union, Lafayette, Ind, tax, 
j, a, s, 09 
. Laborers prot 1282], tax, s, 0, 09, $4.30; d f, 
$4.30 


Bricklayers 12698, tax, oct, 08, to and incl 

sept, 09, $4.20; d f, $4.20 

Laborers prot 11817, tax, $1.90; 
) 


july, d f, 


a | 
eee labor 12808, tax, aug, 00, $1.50; d f, 


Federal labor 12834, tax, oct, 09, 75¢; d f, 75c 
Trades council, Mansfield, Ohio, tax, j, a, s, 


09 
United neck wear cutters 6939, tax, oct, 09, 
75 
a f, 


$3.75; 
Federal ier 10746, tax, 0, n, 09, $2.80; 


$5 45 
5 60 


5 50 
6 90 
2 50 
7 50 
2 50 
2 50 
8 60 
8 40 
8 80 


8 00 
1 50 


2 50 
7 50 


9. 


10. 


12. 





Marble, mosaic and x we workers 12707, 
tax, o, n, 09, We; d f, H 

Undertakers 9049, tax. m, j, j, a, 8s, 0, 00, 
$15; d f, $15 

Federal labor 12362, tax, nov, 09, $3; d f, $8 

Bricklayers 12698, tax, oct, 09, 40c; d f, 40¢ 

Federal labor 11366, tax, nov, V9, 45c; df, 
45c; sup, l0e 

Street sweepers 12811, tax, oct, 
$5.35; sup, 25c 

Newspaper carriers prot 12831, tax, oct, 09, 
$4; df, $4; sup, $1 

Porter protective 12029, tax, oct 
d f, $1.85: sup, 50¢ 

Lamp workers 12800, tax, oct, Tic; 

Federal labor 6697, tax, nov, 09, 
$3.95 

Barber shop’ porters and bath house em- 
ployes 11968, tax, a, 8, 0, 09, $2.25; d f, $2.25 

Building employes 126%, tax, j, a, s, 00, $3.15; 
d f, $3.15 

Trades council Johnston City, Ill, tax, j, j, 
a, ” 

Trades assem, Schenectady, N Y, 

Lebanon, 


s, 09 

Central labor union, N H, 
july, 09, to and incl dec, 09 

Trades and labor council, Peru, Ill, 
july, 09, toand incl dec, 09 

Federal labor 12563, tax, j, j, 
d f, $1.40 

Trade and labor council, Peek 
tax, july, to and inc! dec, 09 

Pipe calkers and tappers 7348, tax, j, a, s, 


09, $5.35; d f, 


09, $1.85; 


d f, 75ec.. 


$3.%; df, 


tax, j, a, 
tax, 
tax, 
a, 8, 09, $1.40; 


skill, N Y, 


09, $4.50; d f, $4.50 
ber i X house packers 12588, tax, nov, 09, $1.35; 
f, $1.35: sup, $1.06 
Bi. 10, steamfitters, sup 
Tuck pointers 10884, tax, oct, 09, $3; d f, $3; 
sup, 2c 
Poultry and game dressers 12843, tax, nov, 


‘09, $3.75; d f, $3.75; sup, $2.50 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup 

Suspender workers 8144, sup 

Well Gree ers 12523, tax, a, s, 0, 09, $3.30; df, 
$3 

windes and 
Can, tax, dec, 


labor council, London, 
08, to and incl aug, V0 


Ont, 


Central labor union, Scranton, Pa, and 
vicinity, tax, may, 09, to and incl oct, 
09 


Central wwades and labor council, Du Bois. 
Pa, tax, a, 8, 0, 

Minnesota state a ration a8 
oct, 09, to and incl sept, 

Federal labor 12018, tax, nov, “vo, $2; d f, $2 

American society of plate engravers 9003, 
tax, nov, 09, $1.90; d f, $1.90. 

Newsboys prot 10962, tax, sept, 09 

Rockmens prot 12712, tax, oct, 00, $10; df, 
$10 

Laborers prot 8856, tax, nov, 09, 75c; d f, Tie 

Ropemakers and helpers 12319, tax, oct, 09, 
$1.20; d f, $1.20 

Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, oct, ‘09, 
$1.20; df, $1.20 

Trades and labor assem, O’Fallon and vi- 
cinity, Ill, tax, July, 09, to and incl dec, 
09 


labor, tax, 


Intl asso of bridge and structural iron 
workers, 3-c assess for united hatters 

Retail clerks int] prot asso, tax, jan, 09, to 
and incl oct, 0 

Readers prot 12841, tax, oct, $1.50; d f, $1.50; 
sup, $2 


Excavators prot 12711, tax, acct nov, 09, $3; 
d f, $3; sup, $2 
Allied trades and labor assem, 


Guiegee 
Il], tax, a, 8, 0, 00 . 
Utica, N Y, tax, j, a, 8, 09 


and vicinity, 
Trades assem, 





$1 80 
30 00 
6 00 
1 00 
10 95 
9 00 


4 20 
1 50 


4 50 
6 30 
2 50 
2 50 
5 00 


10 00 
16 00 
6 60 
7 6&0 


10 00 
400 


8 80 
1 00 


20 00 
1 50 


5 00 


300 00 


750 00 
5 00 
8 00 


2 50 
2 80 
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15. 


. Central labor union, Kansas City, Kans, 


tax, july, 09, to and incl dec, ‘09 ‘ $5 00 
Telephone +. onan 12601, tax, 0, n, 09, 

$1.40; d f, $1.4 2 80 
Railroad loaneationr messengers and clerks 

11639, tax, 0, n, $2.20; d f, $2.20 4 40 


ree we labor 12412, tax, nov, 09, $1.50; df, 


$1.5 ; 3 00 
Federal labor 12681, tax, oct, 09, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50 Ke 5 00 
Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, ‘nov, “109, $3; 
6 00 


3. 
Federal labor 12681, tax, in advance, $25; 
d f, $25 ceaiecen ae 50 00 


be na prot 12561, tax, a, 8, 09, $1.90; df, 
1.90 . 


Re 3 80 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12806, tax, a, 
S, O, 09, $7.50; d f, $7.50...... 15 00 
Artesian well drillers and levermen 10344, 
tax, nov, 09, $2; d f, $2 4 00 
Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 
10943, tax, nov, $6.50; d f, $6. 13 00 
Granite polishers, quarrymen, -and labor- 
ers 10306, tax, o, n, 09, $1.80; d f, $1.80 3 60 
os Xo prot 12733, tax, a, s , 09, $1. 10; ‘af, 
ESR RE sie crete 2 20 
Rubber workers 12490, tax, sept, 09, 85c; 
d f, 85e 1 70 
New York transfer co employes prot 11824, 
tax, nov, 09, 90c; df, 90c.. 1 80 
Federal labor 8620, tax, nov, 09, 55¢; d f, 55¢ 110 
Federal labor 11891, tax, oct, $2.65; d f, $2.65; 
sup, 50¢ 5 80 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup. : oe 16 00 
Federal labor 12825, tax, nov, ‘09, $1.35; d f, 
$1.35 2 70 
Federal labor 12827, tax, oct, 09, $1.50; df, 
$1. 3 00 
Trades and labor council, Ft Smith, Ark, 
tax, j, a, s, 09 2 50 
Central labor union, ‘Bridge port, Conn, tax, 
m, j, j, 09 2 50 
Baggage messengers 10167, tax, oct, 09, $1; 
d f, $1 2 00 
Paper bag workers 11757, tax, nov, °09, 0c; 
d f, 0c; hatters assess, 36c 1 56 
Moccasin workers 12484, tax, oct, $1.10; d f, 





16. 


17. 








15. 


$1.10. 


Hair spinners prot 12353, ‘tax, nov, 409, $1. 80; 


Sewer and tunnel \ workers 7319, tax, aug, 09, 
EL ee hikdas chek betel dedeenias cane 
Lamp workers 12604, } SOR oct, hed 76e; df, 


Spring and pores ed makers 12308, tax, 
n,d, 09, 80c; d f, & 
Gas workers 10678, al nov, 09, $7; df, $7 
“es frame workers 12777, tax, oct, $1.25; 
Trades and labor council, La Salle, Il, tax, 
3 eee 
Labor council, Kern co, Cal, tax, j, a, s, 0, 
OT >) ee Pee ee era 
Trades and labor council, Lethbridge Alta, 
Can, tax, mar, 09, to and incl feb, °10 : 
Lead burners 12389, tax, j, a, s, 0, n, 09, $1.7 75; 
BRR ee era 
Federal labor 7241, tax, nov, 09, 65c; d f, 65c 
Federal jlabor 8152, tax, o, n, 09, $7 50; df, 
Ce aks cadennaneninisentenen cea 
Federal labor 10185, tax, sept, 09, 60c; df, 60c 
ow labor 11164, tax, o, n, 09, $1.50; d f, 
SI déhercartae sche aia talc: ine eniainhs vd eee aeieca alee 
Federal labor 12222, tax, nov, 09, "SS: d f, $5 
Federal labor 12756, tax, sept, 09, $2; d f, $2 
Federal labor 9626, tax, nov, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Federal labor 12835, tax, oct, $1; df, $1... 
Federal labor 12837, tax, bal oct, 09, 50c; d f, 
50c; sup, $10 
Woteral labor 11796, tax, oct . $l. -90; ‘af, 
$1. oH 
Inti ae e workers union of A, tax,nov, 09 
Intl stereotypers and electrotypers union 
of N A, tax, oct oa 
Ohio state federation of labor, sup 
American brotherhood of cement workers 
local 8, sup 
Federal labor 8217, tax, nov, $3.50; d f, $3.50; 
sup, $8 
Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12815, 
tax, oct, $2.30; d f, $2.30; sup, Tic 
Park department laborers 12435, tax, o, ‘h, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, $1 
Wisconsin state federation of labor, sup 
Central trades and labor assem, Corinth, 


N 3 sup _— . 
Machinists helpers 12345, tax, nov, $2; df, 
> 


Ladies straw and felt ry workers 12675, 
tax, oct, 09, $3.50; d f, $3.50 

Bottle caners 10535, tax, nov, $2. 25; d f, $2.25 

Cigar fac ary tobacco strippers 9608, tax, 
Ss FY) ayes 

al handlers 11234, tax, o, n, d, 09, o5; df, 


Central labor maton. Ithaca, N Y, tax, july, 
to and incl dec, % 

Federal labor eas, ay ‘oct, 09, 8c; d f, 80c 

Telephone operators 12846, tax, n, d, $1.60; 
SD MR evn cnc cvanenens dba nanud one 

Central labor union, Miami, Fla, sup. 

Trades council, Royersford and Spring 
City, Pa, sup. 

Needlemakers 11433, tax, oct, $1.80; a f, $1.80 
Bottle — es and handlers 11759, tax, nov, 
09, $1; »$ ite 
Machinists’ helpers 12795, tax, d, 09, j, °10. 

$2.60; d f, $2.66 ; : 
Journeymen edbineioaais 12751, tax, nov, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50 
Telephone operators 10795, tax, 0, n, 70c; 
d f, 70¢ 
Central labor union, Rome, Ga, tax, j,a,s 
Central labor union, Pittsfield, Mass, tax, 


j,a,s es ; ; 
Trades and labor assem, Chicago Heights, 
Ill, tax, o, n, d 
Horse nail makers 7180, tax, nov, $4; d f, $4 
Horse nail makers 10963, sup o4 
Suspender workers 10098, sup 
Sugar boilers prot 12830, sup 
Laborers prot 12855, sup 


. Federated trades council, Reading, Pa, 


tax, june, acct july ; 
Trades and labor council, Kenosha, Wis, 
tax, oct, 07, to and incl sept, 
Federation of labor, come. Mo, tax, may, 
09, to and ine! oct, 





$2 20 
3 60 
2 50 
1 50 
83 30 


14 00 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


MAIN OFFICE 


332 East 103d Street 


to 24 Taylor St. 











Smith street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 
18. Central labor union, Honesdale, Pa, tax, 22. Newspaper solicitors 12766, tax, sept, $1.55; 


22 





july, 09, to and ine lL dec, 09 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12503, tax, 0, 
n, $1.40; d f, $1.40 
Hat and cap leather 
11307, tax, noy, 7ic; d 
Federal labor _—e tax, nov, $1; d f, $1 
Federal! labor 8769, tax, oct, 09, 75c; d f, Tic 
Federal labor 9435, tax, nov, $1.15; df, $1.15 
Mineral water workers 12674, sup 
Intl union of steam engineers, sup 
Columbia University in city of New York, 
Henry M. Seager, sup 
Grays Harbor trades and 
Aberdeen, Wash, tax, july, 
incl dee, v9 
Machinists helpers 12799, tax, nov, 
60c 


sweatband cutters, 


f, 75e 





labor council, 
‘v9, to and 


Gc ; d f, 


Sewer and drainage pipe layers 12824, tax, 
nov, #0c; df, We 

Locomotive cleaners - wipers 12 2762, tax, 
sept, 09, $1.50; d f, $1.5 

Soda and mineral water bottlers 10338, tax, 
a, 8, $3.50; d f, $3.50.. 

Oilcake packers rh tax, nov, 09, 70c; d f, 


Joe 

Federal labor 7479, tax, nov, $3; d f, $8 

Federa! labor 8308, tax, o, n, $1.20; d f, $1.20 

Central co-operative union, Elreno, Okla, 
tax, a, 8,0 

Central labor union, 
a, 8, 09 

Intl bro comp roofers, 
proof workers, sup 

Trades and labor assem, 
tax, j, a,s, 09 

Central labor union, W inston-Salem, N ©, 
tax, a, 8, 0, 09 

Trades and labor assem, Canton, II, 
apr, 09, to and incl sept, 09 

Gas workers 12740, tax, nov, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, 
and assistants 11773, tax, a, s, oO, $9.75; d f, 


oct, $1.20; d f, 
;d f, 


Parsons, Kans, tax, j, 
damp and water- 


Kewanee, Ill, 


tax, 


$9.75 > 
Nail mill employes 9987, tax, 
Suspender workers 11204, tax, nov, $2 
$2 


Paper carriers p and b asso 5783, tax, s, o, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50 
Hair spinners 10399, tax, dec, $2.30; d f, $2. 
Laborers prot 12828, tax, sept, 35c; d f, 35e 
Federal labor 10128, tax, nov, $1.10; d f, $1.10 
Federal labor 12776, tax, nov, $10; d f, $10 
Hotel and restaurant employes int! alli- 
ance, bartenders int] league of America, 
tax, oct 
Intl asso of steam, hot water, and power 
pipe fitters and helpers, tax, nov 
Mineral water workers 12674, tax, oct, $3; 
df, $8... 
Federal labor 11045, tax, a, s, o, $2.25; df, 
$2.25; sup, $ 
Suspendermakers 60, sup 
Toronto district labor one 
Ontario, Can, tax, o, n, d, 
Trades and labor council, Danville. Ill, tax, 
july to and incl dec, 
Elevator ee =a 
tax, oct, $5; d f, $5 
Suspende r workers 8144, 


Toronto, 


starters 11959, 


? 
tax, nov, %c; df, 


Central labor union, New London, Conn, 
tax, j, a, s, 09. 

Trades and labor federation, New Bruns- 
wick, N J, tax, aug, 09, to and incl jan, "10 

Trades council, Reading, Pa, tax, bal j, 
a, 09 

Gas workers 9840, tax, nov, $16.25; d f, $16.25 

Locomotive hostlers and helpers 11894, tax, 

oct, $2; d f, $2 





2 80 
1 5O 
2 00 
1 

2 

16 00 
6 00 


3 00 
7 00 
1 40 
6 00 
2 40 


3 00 


19 50 


2 50 
5 00 


1 2 
32 50 


4 00 


f, $1.55 
Newspaper 
d f, $1.70 

Sailmakers 11775, tax, s, 0, n, 09, $6; d f, $6 
Mineral and soda water bottlers 9275, tax, 


solicitors 12766, tax, oct, $1.70; 


j, a, 8, O, 09, $1.40; d f, $1.40 

Tele »phone operators 11498, tax, o, n, $1.05; 
d f, $1.05 

Rubber workers prot 12829, tax, oct, $2.35; 


d f, $2.35 
Int! bro stationary firemen, local 169, dona- 
tion to legal defense fund 
Int! bro maintenance of way 
tax, oct, 09 
Railroad helpers and 
oct, $1.30; d f, $1.30 
Federal labor 10829, tax, dec, 09. 
$8.75 
Federal labor 12644, tax, s, o, n, d, 


employes, 


laborers 12775, tax, 


, $8.75; d f. 
09, $4; d f, 


$4 
Federal labor 12760, tax, oct, 
Agricultural 

di f, $1.40 
Agricultural 

d f, 50e 
Federal! labor 8306, tax, nov, $1.70; d f, $1.70 
Federal labor 12758, tax, nov, $2.45; d f, $2.45 
Federal labor 12671, tax, july, 9c; d f, 9c 
eee strippers 12690, tax, oct, $2.25: d f, 


$2.2 95 aur 
Ww ‘ome ns domestic tax, dec, $1.90; d f, 
ef 


2.30; d f, $2.30 
workers 12731, tax, oct, $1.40; 


workers 11922, tax, aug, 50c; 





12767, 


Monongahela Valley Central Trades Coun- 
cil, Charleroi, Pa, tax, apr, 09, to and ine] 
sept, 09 

Tobacco strippers 10422, sup. 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup 


Laborers prot 12508, tax, oct, $1.25: d f, $1.25; 
sup, 50c 

Spring +1 pocket knife makers 122%, tax, 
oct, $2; d f, $2 

Hat bloc : make rs and helpers 12:9. tax, 
dec, 65c; d f, 65c 


Smith Premier Typewriter Co, overci:: 
on bill 
Centra! labor union, Geneva, N Y, tax, j a,s 


rge 


$3 10 


83 40 
12 00 


2 80 


8 00 


5 00 


8 00 
400 
1 30 
2 00 
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external liniments sold 
for man or beast. 

It relieves pain like 


Sold by Druggists. 
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Coldwater, Mich. 
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SMOKE... 


J. G. Dill’s Best Cut Plug 


RICHMOND, VA. 














23. 


6. 





Trades and labor assem, St Paul, Minn, 
tax, july, 09, to and incl june, "10 

Wire drawers 12198, tax, s, o, $1.40; df, $1.40 

City. conpeepes local 12336, tax, oct, $1.25; 
@ t4 
Park employes prot asso 11820, tax, a, 
8, O, ‘UH, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

ao helpers 12813, tax, oct, 09, $1.75; 

f, $1.7! 

Sugar workers 10519, tax, nov, $7.50; d f, 

$7. 





Soft. SS bottlersand peddlers 84, tax, 
nov, The; df, Tie 

Trades and labor council, Walla Walla, 
Wash, tax, j, a, s, ‘09 

Central labor union, She boygan, Wis, tax, 
july, to and incl dec, 0 

Central labor union, Salem, Mass, tax, 


j,a,s 

Federal labor 12550, tax, n, d, 09, 70c; d f, 
T0e 

Federal labor 12662, tax, nov, 70c; d f, 70¢ 

Federal labor 12792, tax, sept, $6.80; df, $6.80 

Intl prot asso lithographic press feeders 
of USand Can, tax, j, a, 5, 0, ‘09 

Trades and labor council, Piqua, Ohio, sup 

Central labor union, Stamford, Conn, tax, 
a, 8, 0, 

Central trades council, Richmond, Ind, 
tax, j a, s, Us 

City firemen prot asso 11431, tax, nov, U9, 
$17.50; df, $17.20 

Stablemens prot 10018, tax, s, 0, $6; d f, $6 

rt and tent makers 12757, tax, nov, $1.50 

$1 Fil 

Roe k drilie rs and tool oor peners 12366, 
tax, oct, 09, f, $1 

Federated trade s coune il, Orange »N J, tax, 





i, tl, Bs» ‘v9 

Central labor union, Eaton, Pa, tax,j, a, s 
ww 

Federal labor 10185, tax, oct, 60c; d f, 0c 

Federal labor 12102, tax, oct, $7.50; d f, $7.50 

Federal labor 12274, tax, s, 0, nm, $4.20; d f, 
$4.20 

Federal labor 12692, tax, nov, $ 

Street, sewer, and genera 
borers 11608, tax, o, n, d, $7.50; f 

Laborers prot 11738, tax, nov, 75c; d f, Tie 

Agric ae workers 127M, tax, oct, $1.20 
df,$ 

Agric aia workers 11827, tax, j, j, U9, 70c; 
d f, 70e 

Womens laborers prot 12721, tax, sept, 09 
$2.45; d f, $2.45 

Domestics prot 12702, tax, a, s, 09, $3.50; d f, 
$3.50. 

Tobacco strippers 12736, tax, oct, $1.10; d f, 
$1.10. 

Womens domestics 12770, tax, oct, 09, $1.45; 
d f, $1.45 

Tobac . a strippers 12571, tax, sept, 09, $1.20 
df, 

Bric ica iyers 10982, tax, m, a, m, j, j, a, § 
di f, $3.65 

Plate and sheet glass glaziers 12836, tax, 
nov, $5.50; d f,.$5.50; sup, $2. 

Federal ae , sup. 

Federal labor , sup 

Federal labor , sup 

Federal labor %, sup 

Federal labor 12860, sup 

Nurses prot !2861, sup 

Federal labor 12862, sup 

Federal labor 12863, sup 

Machinists helpers 12864, sup 

Central trades council, Little Rock, Ark, 





$2.05 
la- 




















sup 
Pipe ome y a repairers prot 11465, tax, 
nov, $5; 


Fede aK a “trades, Columbia, S C, tax, 


3 50 
15 00 


1 50 


10 00 
1 00 


10 00 


S 


j, j,a, 09 

Trades and ae council, Middletown, 
Ohio, tax, j, a, s, ‘09 

Iron Sedstend makers 12781, tax, o, n, $3; 
d f, $8 

Lamp workers 12618, tax, 0, n, $8.20; d f, 
$3.20 

Cigar factory pease strippers 11939, tax, 
sept, $1.75; df, $1. 

Laborers prot 8249, ‘tan. nov, 0%, $1.50; d f, 
$1.50 

Newspaper carriers, tax, noy, $4; df, $4 

Gas workers 116838, tax, oct, $1.25; d f, $1.25 

Telephone operators 12402, oct, ec; 
d f, #%¢; sup, Se - 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12832, tax, 
jan, "10, $1.60; d f, $1.60 

Central trades and labor council, Rhie- 
lander, Wis, tax, july, to and inel dec, 09 

Trades assem, Fort Edward, N Y, tax, d, 
09, j, f, "10 

Trades and labor council, Palestine, Tex, 
tax, sept, 09, to and ine! feb, ‘10 

Trades and a New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, tax, 0, n, dee, 09 

Federai labor 19765. tax, a, s, O, $3.75; d f, 








) 

Federal labor 11816, tax, oct, $2.65; d f, $2.65 

American federation of musicians, tax, 
nov 

Ship drillers 9037, tax, j, a, s,0, acct n, $1.58; 





df, 7 

Federal labor 12750, tax, nov, $1.05; d f, $1.05: 
sup, $3.50 

Federal labor 12552, tax, oct, $2.20; d f, $2.20; 
sup, $1.25 

Intl alliance bill posters and billers of A, 
local 5, sup 

Suspe ae rmakers 10342, tax, a, s, 0, $ 
df, $ ; sup, $16 

Cc entral abor union, Ashland, Wis, sup 

Federal labor 12818, tax, bal s, 0,09, 42c; d f, 
43; sup, 65c¢ 

Central labor union, Mayaguez, Porto 
Rico, tax, dec, 06, to and incl nov, 09 

Trades assem, Joplin, Mo, tax, sept 

Trades and labor council, Kalamazoo, 
Mich, tax, a, 8,0 

Fruit and vegetable packers 126 
n, d, 09, $1.60; d f, $1.60 

Central labor union, Batavia, N Y, tax, j, ¢ 
8,709 

Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, nov, $13; df 












2, tax, s 


13 

Central trades council, Pensacola, Fla, tax, 
a, Ss, 0,09 

Federal labor 6854, tax, nov, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

Federal labor 12794, tax, nov, $1.65; d f, $1.65 

Coffee, spice, and baking powder workers 
9605, sup ° 

—_ mens prot 11408, tax, s, o, n, 09, $6.75; 
d f, $6.75; sup, $1 

Federal labor 12792, tax, oct,'09, $6.80; d f, 
$6.80; sup, $5 

Egg inspectors 8705, sup 

Excavators prot 12711, tax, bal nov, $3.50 
d f, $3.50; sup, $1 

Patternmakers league of N A, tax, oct, 09 

Central labor union, Trenton, N J, tax, j, 
a, 8,09 

Central labor union, Newport, R I, tax, 
july, 09, to and inel dec, 09 

Federal! labor 12424, tax, nov, $2.10; d f, $2.10 

Federal! labor 8367, tax, s, 0,°09, $6; d f, $6 

Horse nail makers 10953, tax, nov, 09, $2.50 
d f, $2.50 

Central co-operative union, Hot Springs 
and vicinity, Ark ,tax, a, s, 0, 09 

Federated sradesand labor council, Fresno, 
Cal, tax, j, a, 


Scale workers ‘prot 7692, tax, oct, $7.55; d f, 





nw 


woe oO 


50 
30 


Oo 


50 
OO 
30 


50 
6 
10 


00 
00 
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Look for it on all 


Registered your purchases 
U.S. Pat. Off 





Send for free recipe book, finely illustrated 


WALTER BAKER & Co. Lid. 














Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 

2. $7.55 $15 10 
Hat trimmers 1159, tax, nov, $2.15; d f, $2.15 4 30 
Bed spring makers prot 12103, tax, a, s, 0, 

09, $4.50; d f, $41.50 9 00 
Federal labor 12710, tax, nov, 35c; d f, 3c 70 
Federal labor 9095, tax, dec, $4.50; d f, $4.50 9 00 
Trades assem, Greenville, Texas, tax, a, s, 0, 

09 2 5O 
Trades and labor assem, Sioux Falls, S D, 

tax, j, a, s, 09 2 50 
Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, oct, 0, $2.80; 

d f, $2.80; sup, $8 8 60 
Horse nail workers 1OfS2, tax, oct, U9, $3.25; 

d f, $3.25; sup, 5c 7 00 
Wm M Hunt, East Chicago, Ind, sup 1 75 
Office building employes 12865, sup 10 00 
Central tradesand labor council, Carnegie, 

Pa, sup 10 00 

30. Trades and labor council, Poughkeepsie, 

N Y, tax, j,a, s, 00 2 50 
Centra! labor union, Lynn, Mass, tax, a, 8, 0, 

09 2 50 
Central labor union, Taunton, Mass, tax, 

sept, 09, to and inc! feb, "10 5 00 
Federal labor $465, tax, o, n, 09, $1.10; d f, 

$1.10 2 #0 
Sewer workers 9588, tax, j, j, a, 8, 0, 09, $3.75; 

d f, $3,75 7 50 
Hard lime bridge and curb stone cutters 

12737, tax, o, n, 09, $3.50; d f, $3.50 7 00 
Saw grinders and polishers 12017, tax, s, 0, 

n, 09, $5.85; d f, $6.85 11 70 
Egg inspectors 11254, tax, nov, $14.50; d f, 

$14.50; sup, $1 30 00 
Egg inspectors 9230, sup 2 3 
Car cleaners 12851, tax, dec, $2.50; d f, $2.50; 

sup, $6.90 1l 90 
Central labor union, New Orleans, La, tax, 

j, a, s, 09 2 50 
Small supplies 6 67 
Advertisements, AM FED 1,892 83 
Subscriptions, AM FED 37 15 
Premiums on bonds 59 50 

Total $174,682 











1. 


5. 


EXPENSES. 

One month’s rent in advance, T A Wicker- 

sham 

Organizing expenses, Jacob Tazelaar. 

Strike benefits for week ending nov 5, 09, 
federal labor 12362, EK KE Eldridge, secy. 

Translating, W von Ezdorf 

Organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne 


. Organizing expenses, Jos Ainey, $0; LV 


McGary, $37.9; J D Pierce, $48.60; Santi- 
ago Iglesias, $38; James E Roach, $82.80; 
F C Roberts, $2; E T Flood, $83.50; W E 
Bryan, $20 

Account expenses industrial 
committee, Chas H Winslow 

Organizing expenses, M Grant Hamilton, 
$56; H L Eichelberger, $37.75; Wm E 
Terry, $52.6; O P Smith, $42; Herman 
Robinson, $55.45; Thomas H Flynn, $57.58; 
Lewis E Ruden, $13.85; Arthur E Holder, 
$05.00; John A Flett, $48.70; Cal Wyatt, 
$50.02 

Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons co 

Strike benefits for week ending oct 15, 09, 
printers roller makers 10638, James E 
Burke, secy 

Salary, week ending noy 6, D F Manning 


education 





Salary (vacation), week noy 13, D F Man- 
ning 
Salary (vacation), week nov 20, D F Man- 


ning 

Organizing expenses, C O Young 

Salary, week ending nov 6, 09, J Kelley 

Freight charges, Blue Line Transfer co 

Supplies: 1,000 mailing tubes, $12.75; 2,000 
mailing tubes, $28; Rebinding 1 book, $1; 
\% Ib bands, Tic; 44 doz pencils, 2c; 1 spe- 
cial label for blank book, 5c; 1 blank 
book, $1.75; 1 special label for blank book, 
75e; Lrecord book, $1.25; 2doz linen pads, 















$2; 1 roll wrapping paper,$1.23; % gross 
pencils, $2.25; 2,000 sheets manila paper, @ 
75e, $1.50; J Frank King 

Balance due on 48,000 due cards, Trades 
Unionist Pub co 


Repairing trunk, Jas S Topham. 

1 Bert costumer, PJ Nee co 

1 photo, The Natl Press asso 

20 reams No 4 letter paper @ 6c, $13; 1 doz 
purple copying ribbons, $; 1 ream S PT 
paper, legal size, 80c; 20 reams No 4 letter 
paper @ 5c, $13; Smith Premier Type- 
writer co see 

1 gluss glazed, E J Murphy co 

Expressage for oct, United States Express 


co 

Expenses, industrial education commit- 
tee, C Stelzle 

Expenses entertaining fraternal delegates 
from the British Trades and Labor Con- 
gress while in Boston, Mass, Frank H 
McCarthy 

Expenses E C meeting, Washington, DC, 
H B Perham 

Expenses trip to New York and return, R 
Lee Guard 

Organiziug expenses, Stuart Reid 

Salary, week ending nov 13, 09, J Kelly 

Salary, week ending noy 2, 09, J Kelly 

One week’s salary,week ending nov 6, office 
employes, M L Webster, $17 (1-6 weeks) A 
B Harkinson, $2; R Lee Guard,$30; salary 
week ending nov 13, 09, L A Sterne, $20; 
A L McCoy, $18; M C Farmer, $18; B M 
Willison, $17.88; A B Harkinson,$l2; E 
Valesh, $0; C R Breneman, $9; Jas Gal- 
laher, $18; L A Gaver, $19; E R Brown- 
ley, $14.28; L A Sterne, $24.56; D L Bradley, 
$23.55; G A Boswell, $18.85; I M Rodier, 
$22.27; W H Howlin, $28.90; J E Giles, $20.64; 
S Lankford, $26; I M Lauber, $25.31; J B 
Kane, $13.46; D J Nielsen, $16.11; R 8S 
Thomas, $15.48; F EX Waggaman, $16.16; W 
von Ezdorf, $14.38; A E Hawkins, $20.67; 
M E Purcell, $17.88; M M Connell, $12.88; 
F L Faber, $17.40; F K Carr, $14.75 

Balance expenses trip to Europe, Samuel 
Gompers 

Daily and Sunday Star, aug 1, V9, to nov 
3, 09, AC Rodrick 

20,000 2-c stamps, P O dept 

6 rolls of tape, $2.40; 1,000 stencil papers, $1; 
OC Strawn 

Ice, EC Kernan 
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112 00 
30 
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479 30 
21 00 


8 00 


21 00 
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54 00 


37 80 
74 50 
30 00 
30 00 
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THE PERFECTION OF WHISKEY 
QUALITY IS ALWAYS FOUNDIN 


UNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RIPE AND MELLOW 


RICH AND REFINED 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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10. 


18. 
16. 


Repairs to typewriter, Remington Type- 
writer co 

Organizing expenses, Henry M Walker.... 

Salary, office employe, week ending nov 
6, 09, E Mullican. Abe aaae FRA 

Stamps: 1,150 1-c,$11.50; 1,150 2-c, $23; PO dept 

Stamps: 2,000 2-c, $40; 200 4-c, $8; 300 3-c, $9; 
100 5-c, $5; 100 8-c, $8; PO dept. 

Contributions to Am FED, Henry Evans 


. Salary, railroad fare, etc, auditing and 


credential committee, Thos J Humphrey, 
$87.58; RA McKee, $105.40; Jamies A Cable, 
$108.15 , 

Organizing expenses, John A Flett, $56.65 ; 
Jacob Tazelaar, $51.90; F C Roberts, $67.75; 
T H Flynn, $54.78; Joseph Ainey, $39.20; 
Wm E Terry, $47.50; John Fitzpatrick, 
$125; Emmet T Flood, $53; H L Bichel- 
berger, $63.35 ..... 


. Organizing expe nses, A E Holder, $40; ID 


Pierce, $54.05; Herman Robinson, $67.35.. 
Rent of typewriter, Toronto convention, 
Herman Robinson.......... 

Expenses entertaining fraternal delegates 
from Great Britain, Herman Robinson.. 
Organizing expenses, M Grant Hamilton, 
$65.50; Hugh Frayne, $55.08. . 
Organizing expenses, James E Roac De cdees 
Strike benefits, week ending nov 18, hair 
spinners union 12353, John E Rossler, secy 


. Salary, office employes, week ending nov 


13, 09, E Valesh, $30; D J Nielsen, $16.38; 
R S Thomas, $13; A L McCoy, $18; M G 
Farmer, $18; M Webster, $17; J E Giles, 
$15; G A Boswell, $14; S Lankford, $13; 2 
weeks (vacation), S Lankford, $26; ov A 
Gaver, $19; bal, L A Sterne, M 
Connell, $10; D L Bradley, 5 pol M5: 
E Purcell, $15; W von Ezdorf, $12; 

W H Howlin, $18.22; J B Kane, $9; E R 
Brownley, $10.98; A E Hawkins, $15; F K 
Carr, $12; F E Waggaman, $12; C R Brene- 
man, $9; I M Rodier, $16 rh 

Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid 

Salary as stenographer, Toronto conven- 
tion, I A Hyndman 

Expenses, industrial education committee, 
Chas H Winslow 





wn 
bor 


$0 60 
60 00 


15 00 
34 50 


70 00 
7 50 


301 18 


559 18 
161 40 

5 50 
37 00 


120 58 
46 20 


36 00 


1 


28 


& 8 & 


31 


15. Organizing expenses, E T Flood, $50; Joseph 
Ainey, $0; James E Roach, $47.50; John 
A Flett, $44.45; F C Roberts, $45; H L 
Eichelberger, $42; T H Flynn, $54.28; Cal 
Wyatt, $51.85; M Grant Hamilton, $54.50; 


J D Pierce, $52.70 $472 2 
Annual dues, 1910, for Saml ‘Gompe rs, na- 
tional geographic society 2 00 
17. Expenses, industrial education committee, 
W B Wilson 31 47 
Organizing expenses, Hugh F “eit $64.48; 
C O Young, $52.75; Cal Wyatt, $52.25 169 48 


18. Salary, office e Sakina 8s, week e 2nding nov 
20, 09, E Valesh, $0; D J Nielsen, $14; R 
S Thomas, $13; A L McCoy, $18; M C 
Farmer, $18; M Webster, $17; L A Gaver, 
$19; D L Bradley, $18; F K Carr, $12; F E 
Waggaman, $12; A E Hawkins, $15; J E 
Giles, $15; J Gallaher, $18; CR Breneman 
$9; G A Boswell, $14; I M_ Rodier, $16; 
Ww von Kizdorf, \% day, $1: M E Pureell 
\% day, $1.25; M M Connell, $10; L A Sterne, 
$22.88; E R Brownley, $9; J B Kane, $9; 

W H Howlin, $15 826 13 
19. Salary, office employes,2 weeks, ending 
nov 2, R Lee Guard, $60; F L Faber, $34; 
1 week ending nov 13, 09, I M Lauber, 


$16 ; 110 00 
Organizing expenses, A E Holder 37 00 
Strike benefits, 6th week, printers roller 

makers 10638, James E Burke, secy 12 00 
Organizing expenses, C O Young, $58.75; 

A Hay, $74.47; M Grant Hamilton, 

$54.50 : 182 72 
Rent of Massey hall for Tolman lecture, 

Jas Simpson 60 00 
Organizing expenses, Jacob Tazelaar 75 00 
Rental of chairs for committee rooms, 

Toronto convention, J and L O'Malley 15 00 


Account expenses committee attending 
funeral and making burial arrangements 


of the late Earl E Russ, Wm Glockling 31 00 
Embalming and shipping remains of Earl 

E Russ, R Moffat 82 00 
Rent of typewriters, Toronto convention, 

National Typewriter co. 6 00 
Rent of typewriter, Toronto convention, 

United Typewriter co, Itd... 5 00 
Renta! of office furniture, Toronto conven- 

tion, Office Specialty Mfg co 17 80 
Postage, telegram, and telephone, Toronto 

convention, T A Stevenson. 3 85 
Assist sergeant-at-arms, Toronto conven- 

tion, George Crammond..... ; 60 00 
Messenger, Toronto convention, H R 

Barton .... - 60 00 
Sergeant-at-arms, Toronto ‘convention, 

J H Kennedy Ae 2 60 00 
Postage sending out daily proceedings, 

Toronto convention, P O dept.. aa 83 50 


20. Reimbursement for postage, telegrams, 
and incidental expenses incurred in per- 
formance of work as a member of the 
Executive Council, American Federation 
of Labor,for the year, John Mitchell, $200; 





JAS. F. WILLIAMSON FRANK D. MERCHANT 
Voensy-vom Years Practice Mechanical Engineer 
Examiner in Patent Office 


prior to Practice 


WILLIAMSON & MERCHANT 
LAWYERS 


PATENT AND TRADE-MARK CAUSES 
SOLICITORS OF U. S AND FOREIGN PATENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Main Orrice: 925-933 Guaranty Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Brancu Orrice: 552 McGill Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Government Positions 


: were made to Civil Service places 
45,837 Appointments during the past your. Excellent 


opportunities for young people. Each year we instruct by mail thousands of 
persons who pass these examinations and a large share of them receive 
appointments to life positions at $840 to $1,500 a year. If you desire a posi- 
tion ofthis kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, containing full 
information about all government inations and recently u: 
by the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE,WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THOS. A. GLENDINNING 


(Formerly with Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.) 





97 READE STREET (Third Fioor). 


WE make a specialty of attaching door checks and saps, woes Yale and other locks, » Sieg 


keys, and of general jobbing work. 
































Phone 820 Worth . - NEW YORK CITY. 
2. James Duncan, $200; James O'Connell, 22. ters, baggage, postage, newspapers, ete, 
$200; D A Hayes, $200; W D Huber, $200; Toronto convention, Prince George 
Jas F Valentine, $200; John R Alpine, Hotel $124 39 
se: H B Perham, $200; John B Lennon, 2. Salary, office employe, week ending nov 
Sittasauas ..... $1,800 00 27, 00,G A Boswell 14 00 
aan industrial education commit- Expenses, industrial education ‘commit- 
tee, Toronto convention, Chas H Wins- tee,Chas H Winslow 70 60 
Ss oie eatin 138 70 Organizing expenses, Lee W Lang 10 00 
Expenses on account official stenographer, Strike benefits for week ending nov 2. 09, 
Toronto convention, Mary Burke East 100 00 federal labor 12362, E E Eldridge, secy 124 00 
Organizing oupeusen, Hugh Frayne, $51.55; Organizing expenses, C O Young, $52.75; F 
C O Young, $53.7: 105 30 C Roberts, $49.50; E T Flood, $0; H L 
2. Account expe aees as stenographer, To- Eichelberger, $38.86; Joseph Ainey, $54.20; 
ronto convention, F L Faber... 10 % Jas E Roach, $102.96; H M Walker, $30; J 
Account expenses as stenogragher, To- D Pierce, $50.75; Wm E Terry, $51.45; 
ronto convention, I M Lauber 10 9% Stuart Reid, $49.90; John A. Flett, $44.90; 
Printing and supplies, Toronto conve n- Herman Robinson, $33.85 609 12 
tion, Toronto Typesetting co 304 10 2%. Salary, office employes, week ending nov, 
Expenses, entertaining fraternal delegates 27,J B Kane, $10.65; E Valesh, $30; J Kelly, 
from Great Britain, Prince George Hotel 278 65 $30; R Lee Guard, $30; L A Sterne, $20; J E 
Hotel expenses of stenographers, Toronto Giles, $24.64; L A Gaver, i ie: A L McCoy, 
convention, Prince George Hotel 272 47 $18; IM Rodier, $16; M C Farmer, $18; 
Account expenses as stenographer, To- MM Connell, $10; W Hl Howlin, $15; AE 
ronto convention, Josephine Kelly “2 10 9% Hawkins, $15; D J Nielsen, $14; RS 
Printing daily proceedings, Toronto con- Thomas, $13; M Webster, $17; F K Carr, 
vention, Toronto Typesetting co a 1,598 00 $12; C R Breneman, $9; F E Waggaman, 
Salary as stenographer, Toronto conven- $12; E R Brownley, $9; D F Manning, 
tion, 1A Hyndman 30 00 $21 363 29 
Salary and expenses, assistant secretary, Balance expenses as stenographer, Toronto 
Toronto convention, Hugh Ferguson 130 75 convention, J T Kelly 2% 40 
Committee and office rooms, Toronto con- Expenses, oxpregege oni hauling,Toronto 
vention, Prince George Hotel 187 00 convention, J T Kelly 16 8 
Expenses for telegraph, telephone, por- Phone service, C & P Telephone co 158 60 
Stamps: 150 4-c, $6; 300 2-c, $6; PO dept.... 12 00 
z [.7 = Organizing expenses, C O Young, $56.75; A 
A Hay, $56.61; T H Flynn, $51.86; D M 
Ferguson, $20; P L Ryan, $20 205 22 
Janitor service, A A Riemer 7 4 
27. Salary, office employes, 2 weeks, ending 
nov 27, I M Lauber, $382; 1 week, nov 27, 
> 00, F L Faber, $17; week ending nov 27,09, 
I V Kane, 2% days, $6.68 55 68 
Balance expenses as stenographer, Toronto 
convention, F L Faber, $23.05; I M Lauber, 
$19.80 42 8 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias 150 00 
2. Organizing expenses, A E Holder 95 
Strike benefits week ending nov ®, 09, 
federal labor 12362, Ay E Eldridge, secy 112 00 
Balance expensesas stenographer,Toronto 
convention, R Lee Guard 82 80 
Expensesas delegate representing A Fof L 
at the convention of union label trades 
dept, A F of L, Toronto, D F Manning 53 20 
Expenses in receiving and shipping, To- 
ronto convention supplies, D F Manning 18 00 
Towel service, Fowler Mfg co 8 00 
Attorney fees, H Winship Wheatly 3 00 
Clippings, National Press Intelligence co 10 00 
Rent of hall, Columbia Typographical Un- 
ion No 101 10 00 
Messenger service, Mutual District Mes- 
senger co. 70 
wee TESTIMONY OF CHEMISTS Expenses e ntestnaene eter nal delegates _ 
Suck Cone oe from Great Britain, D anning b 
tira 6000 Luck Bang ts Balance expenses as official ste nographer, 
brands eel lor Toronto convention, Mary Burke East 226 77 
Printing nov, 09, Am FED, Law Reporter co 727 24 
8 cuts, Maurice Joyce Engraving co 5 2 
; Telegrams, Postal Tonemen, Cant ~ 3 54 
SCCOUN! GF its toro Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co 128 07 
ee 30. Matches, 40c; nails, lic; cheese cloth, Tic; 
MANUFACTURED BY telegrams, 35c; newspapers and maga- 
THE SOUTHERN MANUFACTURING CO. zines, $2.76; freight and expressage, $9.14; 
RIGHMOND.VAUS.A, phone, l0c; hauling and drayage, $3.60; 
pa OE baggage and checking baggage, $1; post- és 
age due, 30c; car tickets, $9.2; J E Giles yz 80 
Hauling Am FEp, J E Giles.................. "8 76 
Postage on Am Frep, PO dept .............. 88 88 
Custom house fees on Toronto convention 
I tai a Ns x5, 5s 0 50.0 cdo va ds nnce chceccnes 8 9 























80. Organizing expenses, John A Flett $48 60 
One month's salary, Samuel Gompers, pres 416 67 
One month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secy 333 33 
Expenses for oct, 09, Samuel Gompers, pres 70 50 
Organizing expenses, Wm E Terry, $47.50; 

Stuart Reid, $57.60; F C Roberts, $53.75; 
Cal Wyatt, $47.10; Herman Robinson, 
$48.55; T H Flynn, $49.80 304 30 
Printing: 300 pamphlets Ind education, 
$48; 6 proofs, list of organizations, $2; 3 
proofs, list of organizers, $1; 2,000 letter- 
heads, printing, $8; corrections, list of 
organizations, $12; corrections, list of 
organizers, $6; 20,000 Hows, $42; 200 postals 
and printing, $3.50; 200 receipts, $2.50; 3 
poem. list of organizations, $2; 1,400 let- 
ter circulars, proceedings, $6.50; 150 letter 
circulars, process, $7.50; Trades Unionist 


























Pub co 136 00 
Expenses for nov, 09, Samuel Gompers, 

pres. 61 50 
Organizing expenses, Charles P Taylor 910 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morri- 

son, secy 8 67 


Expenses for printing in connection with 
the certiorari (1d f), Ralston, Siddons & 
Richardson 141 60 
Expenses for services in connection with 
preparation of certiorari, etc; Ralston, 
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30. Siddons & Richardson 46 § 
Organizing expenses, Cornelius Ford, $24.30; 
Joseph Ainey, $0; H L HKichelberger, $36; 


Hugh Frayne, $63.04; J D Pierce, $50.65 208 99 
Strike benefits for week ending nov 25, 09, 
hair spinners 12353, John Roesler, secy 24 00 
Expenses attending Toronto convention, 
Frank Morrison, secy 138 55 
Total $18,490 24 


RECAPITULATION. 








Balance on hand November 1, 1909 $166,923 79 
Receipts for month of November, 1909 7,758 57 
Total 174,682 36 
Expenses for month of November, 1909 18,499 24 
Balance on hand December 1, 1909 $1E6,183 12 
In general fund 58,973 98 
In defense fund for local trade and federal 
labor unions 117,209 14 
Total $156,183 12 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 





Castle Square Hotel 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
500 Rooms, each with 
PRIVATE BATH 














CHARLES E. SLEEPER, Treas. and Sec’y 
Boston, - - Mass. 





Garnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 


Carnrick’s Soluble Food 
A Milk and Cereal Food for Infants, 
Invalids, and Dyspeptics :: :: 


A Colorless, Non- “poisonous, 
Lymocide oj Liquid Antiseptic : 


REED @ CARNRICK — 


42 to 46 Germania Ave. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








W-L-DOUGLAS 


$S3.0° $3.50 & $4.90 SHOES 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
MEN'S FINE SHOES IN THE WORLD 


Wear W. L. Douglas comfortable, 
easy-walking shoes. They are 
made upon honor, of the best leath- 
ers, by the most skilled workmen, 
in all the latest fashions. Shoes in 
every style and shape to suit men 
in all walks of life. 

if | could take you into my large 
factories at Brockton, Mass., and 
show you how carefully W. L. Doug- 
las shoes are made, you would 
then understand why they hold 
their shape, fit better, wear longer 
and are of greater value than any 
other make. 

CAUTION.—See that W. G. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on 
the bottom. Take No Substitute. 





BOYS SHOES 
$200 $250 








é Wherever you live, W. L. Douglas shoes are within 
your reach. If your dealer cannot fit you, write for 


Mail Order Catalog. 
Washington Store: 905 Pennsylvania Ave. N. W. 





W. L. Douglas, Brockton, Mass. 
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HAVE YOU AN IDEA? 


If so write for our Saat: “Why Patents Pay,’’ GARI OocK 
“What to Invent,’’ ‘100 Mechanical Meve- 


ments,’’ and a Treatise on Perpetual Netions— 





50 Illustrations. All mailed free :: :: :: :: Branch Offices and Stores in All 


F. G. DIETERICH @ CO., Patent Lawyers and Experts Principal Cities 
50 OURAY BLOCK - ~ - WASHINGTON, D.C. MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 


PALMYRA - - N.Y. 














The J. 2M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Flepnone “71 MELROSE PAC KINGS 


386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 
NEW YORK 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 

















CHR. HEURICH BREWING CO. 


Maerzen Senate Lager 


BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 


Lager Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.50 Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.75 
Senate Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.75 Bottle rebate - - - 50 Cents 


Phone or Write for Premium List 
Telephone West 1600 for a Case WASHINGTON, D. C. 














HART & CROUSE 
COMPANY 











U 
N \ 
| of 
Royal Boil © 
oyal Boilers | 0 : 
AND N Sy 
New York Bs 
ew ior SY 
M 28 
P) oO) 
Radiat Nes 
{al0rs D GLOBE TOBACCO CO. hs 
DETROIT. MICH. [& 
BRANCHES: E f 
NEW YORK - 235 Water Street 
CEBCAGO . . 79 Lake Street The first brand of Union 
cons ya : apie’ and Pram Ss Tobacco ever produced 











—q§ACKH4 > <o MO>FrZ +AOZ 


MINNEAPOLIS 742 Lumber Exchange SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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Do Not Replace Your Worn Carpet 
With a New One 

The new one will harbor dust and germs and will 
wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, 
clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house. 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct 
from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 
wood colors. Send for one. 

WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. New Albany, Ind. 








07) SUpAIIg JIUISTI 


4J0X May 





—S 
TRactEmaRKR ———— 


127th to 129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York City, N. 


=< 











C. A. WILLEY COMPANY 


Color Grinders 
4883 =e 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Specialties in Carriage and Car Paints, 
Colors, Etc. 


Nott and Vernon Avenues 
Hunter’s Point, - NEW YORK CITY. 





F. EMKEN, President 


New York Malt Roasting Co. 


EMKEN CHEMICAL CO., Proprietors 
for the 


A. GAUCH, Sec. and Treas. 


Roasters of Malt, Corn, etc., 
Brewing Trade. 


Sole Manufacturers of Malt Coloring (Pure Extract 
of Roasted Malt). Manufacturers of Sugar 
Coloring, Bisulph of Lime, etc. 


Manufacturers of Aromatic Dextrin Malt. 


Office, 175 South St., Cor. Roosevelt, New YorK 
Works, 52-86 Hancock Street, Long Island City 








The Beer 
thatis Right 








iss beeris 
ly;is mellow, lively and tastes 
aS asitlooks. Madein 
Cc ina thoroughly mod- 
ern brewery. O-deracasesent 
home today. Pay iy it only == 
when you have tried like 
it—send what's left back if it y ; 
doesn’t please. Nocharge. §& 
Tel. Canal 9 NOW 


Schoenhofen B 
rewing Company 































ESTABLISHED 1858 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Manufacturers of every grade of 


Varnish and Japan for Every Use Known 





St. Louis 


118 60. 4TH ST. 


New York 


268 PEARL OT. 


Philadelphia 


26-28 NO. 4TH ST. 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT. 


Chicago 


48-60 LAKE 8T. 





S20 ATLANTIC AVE. 





San Francisco 
668 HOWARD 8ST. 


Cincinnati 


420 MAIN GT. 


Baltimore 
20 6. HANOVER 67. 


Boston 


Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 
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THE SUPREME MERIT OF THE 





is one of the fine arts; to express it, your piano must bea 
M [J S | Work of Art. :: Why attempt musical expression with a 
mechanical device that looks like a piano, but is really 
something else? :: Steinway Pianos are Works of Art, conceived in an art-atmos- 


phere, wrought by artist-workmen, owned and loved by the musicians of the world. 
While other pianos have been commercialized, it is the peculiar merit of the Steinway 
Piano that its art tradition has always been nurtured and maintained as a possession 
beyond price. :: Your Steinway is more than a piano; it is an Art-Work of the first 


excellence. :: The latest, and in many respects the greatest triumph $550 
of Steinway Art is the VERTEGRAND PIANO (an Upright Piano), at 

= se 32 Come to see it at Steinway Hall 2 : $2 
Pianos of all makes taken in exchange :: Time paymentsif desired :: Also pianos for rent 


STEINWAY & SONS  Si8¥#” Sitvray treress Staion at the door 


| ¥% 


Send for catalog 555. 


Buckets 


Turnover and Bottom Dumping Buckets 
for contractors and Coal Dealers 











The Sign of the 
Best Ale 






MANUFACTURED BY 


G. L. STUEBNER 
Accept Iron Works 
No Su bstitute Twelfth Street and Division Avenue 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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Compliments of 











SEN-SEN 








Rochester, N. Y. 



















Bromo- 
SELTZER 


CURES 
HEADACHES 
™?-10 cents 














for over Fifty Years. 








Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


For CHILDREN 
TEETHING. 




















THE 


JOHN EICHLER 


BREWING COMPANY 








Lager Beer 












Brewery and Bottling Department 


Third Avenue and 169th Street 


Telephone Connection NEW YORK 














SAUER's 


FLAVORING 


EXTRACTS 


BEST BY EVERY TEST 
10 4°25 Cent BOTTLES. 














FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 
New York City 


ROBERT J. MACFARLAND @ COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE AND MEDIUM GRADE 


SALESROOMS: Stiff and Soft Hats FACTORY: 


200 Fifth Avenue FOR SALE EVERYWHERE Phone 4583 Williamsburg 


62-76 RUTLEDGE STREET 


Brooklyn, New York 
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DAVIES & THOMAS CO. ELI 


Foundry and Machine Works 
Catasauqua, Pa. 


All agreements are contingent upon Aen 
strikes, accidents,delays of carriers and on 
other delays unavoidable or beyond LINE 


our control. uotations subj ect to : 5 at er 
change ps A por og Bi ws Of Paint Specialties and Wood Finishing Ma- 
terials are standard for 


Rowland D.Thomas - - - - = Pres’t, EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 

’ 
Sogn Chomes a SC oy ” gates Gee Try our Ad-el-ite Paint and Varnish 
C.R.Horn - Gen’l. Agent - $0Church St., N. 7 Remover; works like magic, taking off old, 


hard coats of finish almost instantly and leaving 
the surface in perfect condition for refinishing. 

Ad-el-ite One-Coat Mission Finishes a 
Stain and finish complete in one coat producing 


“SAFETY” the velvety old Spanish Mission effect. Goes 
twice as far as other similar goods. 

" Ad-el-ite Fillers and Stains recognized 

everywhere by practical men as the most trans- 

Insulated Wires and Cables parent, permanent and uniform on the market. 

Samples for testing or finished wood panels 


FOR ALL PURPOSES gladly furnished free upon request. 














THE SAFETY 


INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO. The Ad-el-ite People 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


rrr 
{The Very Best Edge Tools Made in America 


THE FAMOUS OLD 


“DR. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 








Bayonne, N. J. 























For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 








If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you Saw this “ad.” 


Mack & Co. 


Brown Race, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. ~eeeee J 


Veweeeeeeee 


y/ 
LINEN COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 








CO or ee ee ee ee 
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WORKERS, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


American Federationist 


AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 


It is Your Magazine 


IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST 
THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. 


A Liberal Commission on Write for Terms. 
all Subscriptions sent in. Why don’t You Become an AgentP 





The American Federationist 
Is on Sale on Every News Stand. If you fail to see it on your News Stand 
ASK THE REASON WHY. 


‘= = = = ee = 
VO ee SS 
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Chicago 


Boston 
Baltimore 


Wells Brothers Company 


OF NEW YORK 


Building Contractors 
160 Fifth Avenue 
New York 




















Save a Day 
to St. Louis 


AND THE SOUTHWEST 


Southwestern 
Limited 

Lv. New York 2.45 p. m. 

Ar. St. Louis 1.45 p. m. 


Cincinnati - - - 7.27 a.m. 
Indianapolis - - - 7.55 a.m, 


A business day in St. Louis, or direct con- 
nections to all points South and Southwest 


Cleveland Limited 


Lv. New York 8.00 p. m. 
Ar. Cleveland 9.00 a. m. 








C. W. JOHNSON 


Factory No. 81, Natick, Mass. 
MAKER OF 





Union-made 
Work Shoes 
INSIST UPON 
BEING = 
= B00T & SHo, 
at = WORKERS UNION 


The C. W. John- 
son $1.75, $2.00, 
$2.25, and $2.50 
Shoes have no 
equal in quality. 
Ask for them. 











For Moulders, our MOULDER’S Original 
ASBESTOS SHOE is the BEST 
in the world. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
20 High Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


a WARNING TO ADVERTISERS! 





Protect yourselves from being defrauced. 


READ THE FOLLOWING 


Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


At Scranton, Pa., on December 14, i90I, 


In reference to 


DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS. 


A number of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
sf Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American Federatior 
of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the interests of ou 
tellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. During the year we 
nave endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertisements are received is 
our official monthly m poem the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ; and we havealso endeavored to influence 
s more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction indicated. In this 
particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to report to you. How 
ever, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be helpful i in eliminating 
this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations : 

First —Th hat we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souveni1 
»ook claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Second—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
-onvention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
* souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor 

Third—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, it 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
'n which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes fo: 
hat honor. 

Fourth—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in th 
courts w o shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or yA ce publications in which the name of 
ke Ame) ‘an Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Fifi —TZhat it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ts the official monthly maga- 
sine of the wmerican Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements are received. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organ 
ized labor ¢ than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have 
victimized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful 
fashion, and your committee heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive 
Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree with the suggestions offered 
as a remedy and recommend their adoption. Asan additional means to this ené 

we would recommend that there be published in a conspicuous place in eact 
} issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the effest that the American 
yo of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any souvenir publication o; 
any kin 
Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, Decembex 


14, 1901, 
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SIPE’S JAPAN OIL @ SIPE’S JAPAN SPIRITS 


Unequalled for all Hinds of Painting 





In Daily Use By the Leading Painters, Decorators, Tinners, and Manufacturers 


JAMES B. SIPE @ CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


North Side - - - - ~-« Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 








If it were not for the competition that First Quality Butterine presents, 
Creamery butter, right now, would be retailing at 50 cents per pound. 





Is an appeal to the palate as well as the pocketbook, affording Quality Equiva- 
lent to Best Butter, and saves half of your butter bills. 

Are You enjoying its benefits ? 

Write for booklet and name of nearest dealer. 


THE CAPITAL CITY DAIRY C0., “°’outc’’*® 














FINE MECHANICS’ TOOLS 


Butt Chisels Extra Good 











Manufactured by 


BRAUNSDORF-MUELLER COMPANY += = = = © *= ELIZABETH, N. J. 





MOLDERS’ TOOLS 


Made by 


WILLIAM DOBSON 


201 Wilson Street * * Canastota, N. Y. are vertect in Shape “Hang,” Temper and Finish 











